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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
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VERY odd election—no one quite sure what it is all 
Aw or whether it matters much. Very little 

excitement and a great deal of perplexity. The 
perplexity is enhanced by the Government’s adoption on 
the eve of the election of a social reform programme 
which goes a bit of the way along the line of Labour’s 
own proposals and with the policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Council of Action. The uncertain elector may 
not readily descry the difference between announcing the 
date on which the school leaving age is to be raised so 
that necessary preparations must be completed by that 
date and a mere announcement that in the unspecified 
future the age will be raised. The voter who thinks that 
Labour cannot in any case now come into power to carry 
out a great Socialist scheme for the depressed areas, may 
even wonder whether {100,000,000 to be spent on roads 
over five years is an adequate substitute. The Government 
attempts to clinch the matter by raising a scare—so 
effective in 1931 and so obviously disingenuous now— 
that a Labour Government would mean financial chaos 
which, with the present leaders in charge of the Labour 


Party, means nothing unless that the City would prefer 
chaos rather than agree to obviously desirable reforms if 
they were carried out by Labour. The one point which 
should be quite clear to everyone who is not a dyed-in- 
the-wool Conservative is that the bigger the Opposition 
the better the chance of keeping the National Government 
to its word in national and international affairs and the 
more opportunity for the young men of the Opposition, who 
were kept out of the last Parliament, to gain experience 
and qualify themselves for the work of a Socialist Govern- 
ment which will presumably come into power before 
many years are past. 


“ Reforming ” the League ? 


One of Labour’s principal weapons has been, of course, 
the Government’s past record at Geneva when Sir John 
Simon was Foreign Secretary. But it is much more 
difficult to establish the charge that Sir Samuel Hoare 
is also betraying the League. On Monday the Daily 
Herald published a story that the British Government had 
approached certain Powers—the Little Entente was 
specifically mentioned next day—with a view to “ re- 
forming ” the League by cutting out Articles 10 and 16 
and persuading Germany to come into a new system 
which would be, in effect, a new Four-Power pact (bol_ 
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stered up with regional pacts and an Air Locarno) and 
which might easily turn into an anti-Russian bloc. Sir 
Samuel Hoare categorically denied that there was a 
word of truth in the story. We have ourselves m- 
formation which seems on the face of it to support the 
Daily Herald. We know it to be true that. indignant 
protests against such proposals have come privately during 
the last few days from the Little Entente. This sounds as if 
‘someone has put up the proposals and it is apparently 
believed on the Continent that they came from British 
sources. In view of Sir Samuel Hoare’s denial we must 
look for another explanation. Perhaps the protest 
was only against Mr. Baldwin’s recent references to 
Treaty revision and to the chances of Germany returning 
to the League. Or perhaps M. Laval, who is every 
day trying new twists and turns in his efforts to escape 
from a straightforward League policy, is responsible 
for proposals attributed wrongly both to France and 
Great Britain. The British Government’s position ts 
different from M. Laval’s. It is now deeply commited 
to a full League policy and knows that its new prestige 
depends on maintaining that policy. But as Sir Herbert 
Samuel rightly pointed out m his broadcast talk, Con- 
servatives do not naturally like the League and will only 
be kept from pushing the Government back to a mere 
rearmament and anarchic international policy if it is 
strenuously pushed forward by a powerful Opposition. 


Approaches to Germany 


Powers like those of the Little Entente, whose very 
existence depends on the League, have plenty of reason 
to be suspicious of talk of “ reforming ” the League. Of 
course, the League badly needs reforming in many ways. 
But reform on the lines suggested would make the League 
into a thinly disguised Western European entente, and 
this is just the kind of reform which several British 
Ministers have quite recently shown that they desire : 
Lord Londonderry has denounced adherence to the 
Covenant as a dangerous Socialist policy; Sir John 
Simon’s attitude throughout the Sino-Japanese conflict was 
that the League should be no more than a machinery of 
conciliation conducted by a few great Powers, while 
Mr. MacDonald only a few months ago emphasised the 
need for regional pacts, and talked of “looking for a peace 
system in support of such declarations as the Kellogg 
Pact.” The constant ministerial talk of “ trying out” 
the League and looking for something else if it fails, has 
given rise to the idea that some members of the Govern- 
ment would still be rather pleased if it did fail, sc that 
they could put the blame on France and rely on big 
armaments and a rapprochement with Germany. These 
Same ministers have usually been the most fierce in their 
attacks on Soviet Russia, though these attacks have died 
down recently in view of Russia’s new respectability and 
entrance into the League. As we have said, we do not 
believe that the British Government’s present policy is as 
sinister as the Daily Herald suggests. The Left inevitably 
attributes too much malice and too much intelligence to 
the Right. The Government is not a coherent body of 
long-sighted Machiavellis. But if people to-day regard 
any approach to Germany as dangerous and fear that at 
the first opportunity the British Government may once 
again sell the pass at Geneva, the Government has nothing 
hut its past record in foreign affairs to blame. 


The Progress of Sanctiens 

The prospect of sanctions proving effective has been 
greatly increased by Germany’s decision not to break the 
cordon of the import boycott. We do not yet know what 
lies behind Hitler’s decision: it is sufficient for the 
moment that he would gladly weaken Italy’s position, and 
that to keep on good terms with Great Britain is a pivotal 
point in his policy. Im any case, it is excellent news that 
he will not permit Germany to be used as a channel for 
profiteers to re-export to Italy. The largest gap in the 
cordon is thus blocked. There is also at least a possibility 
that oil, the most vital of Italy’s war needs, may after all 
be included in the boycott. The crux here is the United 
States, whose oil supplies to Italy have been increased 
sixfold im recent weeks. If President Roosevelt checks 
this imcrease, there is no reasonable doubt that Great 
Britain, Holland, Russia and Rumania will co-operate in 
preventing further supplies of oil from reaching Mussolini. 
In a broadcast message on Wednesday, Mr. Hull, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, hinted at the possibility that 
Mr. Roosevelt might ask Congress for power to enlarge 
the embargo already imposed by the Neutrality Act on 
“implements of war” to belligerent countries. In any 
case, there is now a real possibility that Mr. Roosevelt 
may find means, as Germany has done, of limiting oil 
exports to Italy to normal supplies. In that case the 
import sanction will look a very different proposition to 
the Duce. The price of oil has already increased in Italy ; 
if he cannot purchase new supplies for his transports, 
aeroplanes and tanks, his Abyssinian campaign has a 
definite time limit. 


The Kingdom of Greece 


The pinchbeck plebiscite has, as everyone knew it 
would, restored the king to Greece. The monarchy 
was in fact restored by General Kondylis’s coup some 
weeks ago. The electors were merely required last Sunday 
to recognise the fait accompli by a majority that would 
satisfy the King. The result was at once a tribute to the 
measures taken by the Government to suppress the 
Opposition and a sign of the general desire of the Greek 
people to be rid of the faction fights that have plagued 
them for so long. Actually just over a million and a half 
persons voted out of a total electorate of some four millions, 
and nearly 98 per cent. of them declared in favour of the 
monarchy. King George II will now be escorted home 
in triumph from London, after his eleven years of exile. 
He will not, we fear, find himself in a bed of roses. His 
Own intentions are benevolent; he desires nothing more 
than to be a constitutional sovereign in a democratic 
State. The designs of that masterful intriguer and turn- 
coat, General Kondylis, are not so clear. He is suspected 
of dictatorial aims—with himself as a sort of Mussolini 
amd King George as his Victor Emmanuel. ‘There is also 
the Republican snake, scotched but not killed, to be 
reckoned with. And there are foreign complications. As 
a well-informed writer in our correspondence columns 
points out, the struggle in Greece has not been merely a 
domestic affair between Royalists and Republicans. Pro- 
Italian and anti-Italian policies have played a large part in it. 


The British Navy 


The Government seems determined to prove that the 
British Navy is no good. Despite the effective replies 
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made in a great many quarters to Mr. Baldwin’s speech, 
attempts are still being made—by the Daily Telegraph, 
for instance, in reply to Sir Stafford Cripps—to maintain 
that the Navy is hopelessly out of date in comparison 
with its rivals. The very reverse is true. We have 
two battleships, the Nelson and Rodney, laid down in 
1922, which carry nine 16-in. guns each. The only other 
post-war battleships in the world are the United States’ 
West Virgima, laid down in 1920, which carries eight 
16-in. guns, and one French ship. The United States’ 
Colorado, laid down in 1919, can hardly be classed as 
post-war. Japan has two battleships with eight 16-in. 
guns, but they were both laid down during the war. 
And besides the Nelson and Rodney, Great Britain has 
ten battleships and three battle-cruisers, all armed with 
15-in. guns. Neither Japan nor the United States have 
any ships with 15-in. guns at all. Moreover, no European 
Navy, apart from the British, has any battleships armed 
with either 15-in. or 16-in. guns, or any laid down since the 
war—with the exception of the two German “ pocket ” 
battleships, which are only of 10,000 tons, and one 


i 26,500-ton battleship recently launched by France. France 
| has one and Italy two full-sized battleships building ; 


but Italy’s most modern battleship at present afloat was 
laid down in 1912. In cruisers we have no fewer than 
19 completed since 1925. The United States has 15, 
Japan 12, France 11,and Italy 11. In destroyers we have 


| 44 completed since 1925. This is more than any other 


country except France. We have also built 27 sub- 
marines since 1925 ; a figure which has been exceeded by 
France and Italy, but by no one else. It will be seen 
from these figures that the £946,000,000 spent on the 
British Navy since the Armistice has not been so hopelessly 
wasted after all. Listening to the Government propaganda, 
how many people would guess that from 1920 up till the 
end of the financial year in 1934 Great Britain spent 
a total of £1,821,869,000 on defence—an average of 
£10,700,000 per month ? 


The Government and Public Works 


These large sums that the Government is promising to 
spend upon roads and railways—what do they mean? As 
far as we are able to judge they mean nothing over and 
above what is being done already. £100,000,000 sounds 
a great deal; but £100,000,000 in five years means 
{20,000,000 a year, which sounds a good deal less. 
£30,000,000 for the railways also sounds big; but in fact 
it does not go beyond what the railways have actually 
been spending during the past year or two, without any 
special scheme of State aid. The Government is perhaps 
pledging itself not to revert to the panic economy measures 
of 1931, and not to allow investment in roads and railways 
to fall back below the existing levels ; but we are unable 
to discover that it is promising anything more than that. 
According to the Ray Report on Local Expenditure, 
payments from the Road Fund in 193I-2 amounted to 
over £33,000,000, and the May Report recommended the 
cutting of this sum to £20,000,000. On the face of the 
matter, then, £100,000,000 in five years for the roads is 
precisely the “‘ economy ” figure of 1931. Careful reading 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech convinces us that it indicates 
no intention to pursue an active policy of public works. 
But large figures may make good election propaganda, 
even if they mean nothing. 


The Miners Go On 


The miners have decisively refused to postpone their 
strike ballot, or to yield to the blandishments of either 
Mr. Baldwin or Mr. MacDonald—neither of whom can 
really have expected his blandishments to be of any effect. 
It is true that the owners in all districts have now agreed 
to set up central selling organisations by the middle of 
next year. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald argue that 
the miners ought to be content to wait and see the effects 
of this machinery before proving their claims for higher 
wages. But how long are they expected to wait, and what 
guarantee is there that the establishment of selling mach- 
inery will do anything to enlarge the wage-paying capacity 
of the industry—unless indeed it does so at the expense of 
the consuming public? If higher prices do follow, will 
they not be accompanied by a further contraction in 
sales and employment ? The setting up of sales agencies 
will by itself do nothing to increase the industry’s pro- 
ductive efficiency, or to bring about those colliery amal- 
gamations which the Coal Mines Reorganisation Com- 
mission has so signally failed to effect. The miners, 
earning for the most part what everyone agrees to be 
less than a reasonable living wage, cannot wait till 1937, 
and then see whether the position looks like getting better. 
They want something now, if possible without a strike ; 
but they cannot stop a strike without some solid con- 
cession to put before their constituents. Difficult as 
it is to see what the outcome of a national mining strike 
can be under present conditions, it is quite impossible 
to blame the miners for going on, unless they are offered 
something far more tangible and immediate than a con- 
tingent and post-dated hope. 


The Municipal Elections 


The papers differ widely in their estimates of the net 
results of last week’s municipal elections. On the morrow 
of the poll most of the press reported net Labour 
losses, varying from ten or so to about thirty according 
to choice. But now that the full results are to hand 
it seems doubtful whether there was any net loss at all ; 
and the Scottish elections, held this week, have un- 
doubtedly resulted in a net Labour gain. In Leeds, the 
Labour Party has lost its majority mainly on the issue of 
differential rents. Many of the better paid artisans, unable 
to rise to the Socialist notion of paying more to ease the 
position of the poor, are said to have voted against Labour. 
But the scheme, admirable in itself, is now well-established, 
and we believe that the new Conservative majority will 
not wish to destroy Leeds’ new reputation as the one 
town in England which is really tackling its housing 
problem. As against the loss of Leeds, Labour has gained 
an absolute majority in Glasgow, and several other 
English and Scottish towns pass for the first time under 
the rule of Labour majorities. In view of the fact that 
Labour was probably defending a larger number of 
municipal seats than ever before, and also facing a closer 
combination of Liberals and Conservatives, the results 
are by no means bad, though they fell short of the hopes 
which had been entertained. Certainly it is quite un- 
warrantable to draw from them conclusions adverse to 
Labour’s General Election prospects. 





All MSS. and ietters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is : Inland, 14d.; Foreign, 2d. ; Canada, 1}d. 
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MORE BUTTER 


Tue Archbishop of York, in a speech at the Albert Hall 
last Tuesday, made a rousing attack on the conditions of 
poverty and misery to which masses of the people of this 
country are condemned to-day. At the same hour, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald on the wireless was telling us what 
he and his friends have done and are going to do to remedy 
those sufferings. He dwelt with unction on the “ great 
performances” of the National Government—the in- 
crease of employment, the construction of houses, 
the gradual restoration of prosperity—and he asked for 
a new mandate to enable them to continue “ the rebuilding 
of Britain.” It is a specious plea; it is no sufficient 
answer to the Archbishop’s indictment. The domestic 
policy of the Government since 1931 has been a policy 
of drift, a series of shifts and pretences, of grudging 
concessions here and there. Their building of Britain 
has been, and will continue to be, jerry-building ; for they 
have no plan, and they are using rotten bricks and mortar. 
They are, in short, affecting to cure the evils of poverty 
by defending an economic system which inevitably fosters 
those evils. 

The Government have, of course, under the pressure 
of popular discontent, been driven to apply palliatives. 
They have restored, and taken immense credit to them- 
selves for restoring, “economy” cuts which they them- 
selves made. They have reversed their first disastrous 
policy of reaction in housing. They have attempted, 
in a muddled fashion, to remedy the farmers’ grievances 
—though for the farm labourer they have got no farther 
than promising, at some future date, to help him by the 
introduction of a long overdue scheme of unemployment 
insurance. They have doled out some money for the 
relief of the depressed areas, and they have produced— 
on the eve of the General Election—some imposing 
looking schemes of public work. But what impression 
have these things, and such others as they may choose to 
put to their credit, made on the deadweight of poverty 
that confronts us ? The number of registered unemployed 
is 203,245 less than it was a year ago. But apart 
from the highly controversial question of how much that 
reduction is due to anything the Government have done, 
the total still stands at 1,916,390. In some industries, 
great staple industries, and in some areas, the numbers 
of the workless are appalling. In the Durham coalfield, 
for example, the latest reports of the Ministry of Labour 
show 21.9 per cent. of all the miners as wholly unemployed, 
and §.2 per cent. temporarily stopped; in South Wales 
the percentages are 25.4 and 7.7—one man in every three 
out of a job. In shipbuilding, out of a total of 66,000 
men and boys employed in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, no less than 41.7 per cent. were unemployed at 
the end of September. At the same date in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Employment Exchanges 50,000 cotton 
Operatives were registered as wholly unemployed, and 
29,000 as temporarily stopped. On another page of the 
current Labour Gazette you may see the numbers of 
workers, aged 18 to 64, who have been unemployed 
for a year, for two, three, four or five years. The total is 
361,777. It includes 32,500 who have had no job for 
five years; and it includes nearly 6,000 young people, 
under twenty, who have been on the registers for anything 
between a year and three years. We make no apology 


for citing these statistics. We venture to say that they 
are more significant reading than the comfortable 
generalities of the Lord President of the Council or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bogy stories about the 
danger of a Labour victory. 

Nor is it only the unemployed who are pinched and 
degraded by poverty. By any decent reckoning of what 
contributes a civilised living wage, there is a vast army of 
workers existing below the standard. The miners are 
demanding a rise of 2s. per day, which their employers 
profess—and maybe with truth in the present condition 
of the industry—they cannot pay. The average earnings 
of coal miners in Great Britain, as shown in the last Annual 
Report of the Secretary for Mines, were 9s. 23d. per shift. 
Add 43d. for the value of allowances in kind, and multiply 
by the average number of shifts worked, and you get a 
total income of less than 48s. per week. Often, of course, 
the position is far worse. The Mineworkers’ Federation 
declare explicitly that “there are thousands of adult 
workers in the industry to-day who receive less than {2 
per week for a full week’s work, and many thousands 
more who receive little more than {£2 per week.” Who 
is responsible for this scandal ? If the colliery companies 
cannot pay their employees a living wage, the Government 
can compel them—and could long ago have compelled 
them—to reorganise their business, or to hand it over to 
somebody who will run it better. The Government 
are now, with the threat of a national strike before them, 
beginning to take notice. But what confidence can anyone 
feel, in the light of their past sins of omission and com- 
mission, that they will have the courage and the sense to 
tackle the problem effectively ? 

The Archbishop spoke with proper heat about the 
housing question. He admitted, as we admit, that efforts 
have been made to clear slums and abate overcrowding. 
But the efforts have been inadequate, and the National 
Government, though they have mended their ways of late, 
are still not facing the most urgent need. There is still, 
as Dr. Temple said, “ a grievous shortage of decent houses 
at rates within the means of the poorest people.” Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues boast of the hundreds of 
thousands of new houses that have been built. They do 
not mention the damning fact, to which Mr. Greenwood 
called attention in his broadcast on Monday, that only 
about a quarter of all these houses have been built to let 
at rents which the workers can afford to pay. And what, 
finally, of the housewife and food and food prices ? The 
Daily Telegraph addressed itself to this matter in an 
ingenuous leading article the other day. It gave a list 
of the low price of meat and cheese and bacon and butter, 
and attributed that without further argument to the policy 
of the Government. It did not refer to the high price of 
milk, whose supreme importance as an article of diet is 
admitted on all hands. Why has not the Government’s 
policy reduced that? Nor did it discuss the amount of 
money which the housewife has available for buying the 
family’s food. Yet that surely is relevant. Cheap food 
is doubtless a blessing, but it is a blessing which, in the 
present state of things, offers a very limited satisfaction 
to millions who are struggling to make both ends meet 
on inadequate wages or doles from the Public Assist- 
ance Committee or the Employment Exchange. “ Each 


of us,” says the Daily Telegraph joyfully, “ now eats seven 
pounds more butter a year than in 1930, many more eggs, 
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much more fresh fruit and vegetables. We are drinking 
many millions more gallons of milk.” This is indeed a 
rosy picture. Unhappily it is also a false picture. ‘“‘ Each 
of us” is not really waxing so fat and healthy ; some of 
us are, many others are not. “ We,” meaning the in- 
habitants of the country in the aggregate, are doubtless 
drinking our milk by the gallon ; a whole host of children, 
who need it desperately, are getting a couple of mouthfuls 
a day—or none at all. 

A few years ago, when he was still a Socialist, Mr. 
MacDonald would have poured scorn on the “ great 
performances ” that he hymns to-day. He would have 
said, and quite truly, that the Government was a Govern- 
ment of the rich—offering crusts, and not too many of 
them, to the poor, without any plans for getting rid of 
poverty and without any belief in the possibility of getting 
rid of poverty. The opponents whom he now derides 
have both the belief and the plans. That does not mean, 
of course, that Socialism offers a short cut to abundance ; 
what it does offer is a genuine remedy for the disease of 
starvation in the midst of plenty, for the contrast of 
fortunes for the few and a pittance for the many, for the 
scandal of a pound of butter for me and a lick of margarine 
for you. The National Government, says Mr. Mac- 
Donald, looks forward to “a hard but hopeful road.” 
The Labour Party might well say the same, but with this 
difference—its hope of plenty under Socialism has sub- 
stance, his hope of plenty under Capitalism is a will 0’ 
the wisp. 


PACIFISTS AND SANCTIONS 


Pacirist supporters of the League are permitting themselves 
to be unduly bemused by the problem of sanctions. Arguments 
prolonged to the point of exasperation fail to yield agreement, 
and conscience is invoked under the name of “ my personal 
position” to cover the discomfiture of the puzzled intellect. 
Everybody, of course, wants the same thing—peace. But. to 
peace at the moment there seem to be alternative routes, 
alternative and apparently irreconcilable. We believe, most of 
us, in universal, even in unilateral, disarmament; we also 
believe that steps should be taken to restrain the aggressor— 
that Mussolini, in other words, should not be allowed to “ get 
away with it.” Many of those who take this latter view were, 
however, conscientious objectors in the last war and have 
passionately reiterated their intention of refusing any kind of 
military service in the next. 

Present difficulties arise from the feeling that these three 
desirable ends—disarmament, sanctions against Mussolini, 
refusal of military service—are inconsistent. It is by no 
means clear to me that this is the case, and I wish to try to 
show along what lines they may be reconciled. 

Take, first, the belief in disarmament. Armaments, we hold, 
never have made the world safe and never will. You cannot 
insure against war by devoting all your savings to the storing 
of explosives, and the possession of vast armaments begets 
sooner or later the itch to use them. It also begets fear in 
others that they will be used. Hence arises the well-known 
vicious circle whose circumference has been most concisely 
perambulated by the lady who announced: “ We must build 
our fleet up to what they said they would build theirs up to 
if we built ours up.” To the plain common sense of the 
disarmament case many would add a moral argument. No 
good thing, they aver, has come or ever can come of the use 
of force. Force triumphant begets hatred and the desire for 
revenge in those against whom it is used. The victims of 
force do not reject the belief in force. On the contrary they 


embrace it the more passionately, hoping that though by 


force they have failed to-day, they will by force succeed 
to-morrow ; while the victors, conscious of the hostility to 
which their successful use of force has exposed them, feel 
unable to relinquish it when it has served their purpose. The 
proposition that no good thing ever does or can come from 
the use of force does not seem to me to be self-evident. But 
it must be admitted that, as far as the history of nations goes, 
there is a good deal of. evidence to support it. In this respect 
the history of England, France and Germany since the war is no 
exception. 

Believing in universal disarmament, we believe, many of us, 
in unilateral disarmament as the most effective—some would 
say as the only—means of securing it. Somebody must begin, 
somebody must break the vicious circle. The moral effect of 
such a beginning would, we hold, be prodigious ; and from 
no nation would the gesture have greater significance than 
from the one with the most to lose. Nor is the moral effect 
the only consideration involved. In so far as our enormous 
armaments are a source of fear to others, the fear would be 
removed, and fear is the most potent cause of war. Admittedly 
we should have to face the possibility of a diminished British 
Empire. But what of that? To lose those parts of the Empire 
which we hold down by force is not an evil, but a good ; while 
it is becoming daily increasingly clear that it is only by means 
of a redistribution of raw materials, of mandates, and even of 
colonial possessions, that the peace of the world can be 
preserved. 

The loss of the Empire is, however, we hold, by no means 
certain. The concern of nations is less with political owner- 
ship than with access to specially favoured markets and raw 
materials. It is not necessary to own a country in order to 
trade with it. But it is necessary to feel reasonably sure that 
your trade will not be suddenly cut off, your access barred, as 
a measure of war on the part of the owning Power. So far as 
the British Empire is concerned, this fear of the deprivation 
of raw materials would be removed by our disarmament, and 
the stage would be set for a world economic conference to 
consider their more equitable distribution. It is on these 
lines that we should seek to show that unilateral disarmament 
by this country, so far from provoking, would remove, many 
of the causes of war. 

Imbued with these beliefs, pacifists find themselves con- 
fronted with the problem of sanctions. Themselves disavowing 
the use of force, they are faced with a world which relies on it. 
The country, they cannot but realise, has rejected the pacifist 
solution, rejected it so completely that to advocate unilateral 
disarmament at the moment is to be dubbed an unpractical 
idealist or a dangerous lunatic according to one’s company. 
The pacifist remedy being rejected, is there no other which 
offers a chance of success? The best being impracticable, is 
there no second best which may be fruitfully essayed ? 

Obviously there is; there is the League. The League we 
recognise to be the one good that emerged from the evil of the 
last war. It embodies, it is obvious, the germ of an inter- 
national government. It implies the admission of the principle 
that national sovereignty is not absolute, but must on occasion 
bow before public right, and that the relations of nations, no 
longer judges and juries in their own cause, should be regulated 
by common, and because common, by impartial law. The 
League stands, in a word, for the supersession of war as an 
instrument of policy for the settling of disputes. Now this, it 
is clear, constitutes a tremendous advance. The hope of 
ending war contributed the sole touch of idealism to mitigate 
the sheer beastliness of the last war. “ Never again,” 
said the men in the trenches. Why never again? Because 
they belicved that their suffering would eradicate war from the 
world and set up the rule of public right. They were fighting 
“the war to end war,” and the instrument of war’s abolition 
was to be the League. Now the League has laboured from 
the first under serious disabilities. It has, for example, been 
unlawfully wedded to the Versailles settlement, which has been 
a veritable millstone round its neck, enabling it to be plausibly 
represented as an ingenious device on the part of the sated 
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Powers for riveting the shackles of an unjust settlement upon 
a discontented world in the name of public law and international 
justice. Also the League has been gravely prejudiced by the 
failure of its members to carry out their pledges to disarm. 
This failure does not, however, constitute, in the pacifist’s 
view, a ground for despairing of the League. On the contrary 
it reinforces his pacifism. The effectiveness of the League as 
the architect of world peace depends, he sees, on its ability to 
induce its members to carry out their pledges to disarm. Its 
comparative inefficacy is due to its comparative lack of success. 
There is, then, no contradiction between advocacy of the 
League and a policy of complete disarmament. 

When, therefore, the pacifist, in a world which has rejected 
his best, looks round for a second best, he turns automatically 
to the League. His position in relation to the present emergency 
may perhaps be most conveniently brought out by an imaginary 
dialogue 


“ How,” asks the man in the street, “ would you preserve 
peace in the present emergency ?” 

“* By universal disarmament,” the pacifist replies, “in which 
I would have this nation set the example.” 

“ Won't do,” says the man in the street. “ Too dangerous ! 
Besides, the country wouldn’t stand for it for a moment. Is 
that all you have to say?” An awkward question, this last. 
The pacifist is presumably a man who has given a certain 
amount of attention to the problem of peace and war. A 
crisis comes, and the sum total of his counsel is apparently 
to propose a totally impracticable policy and then to retire in 
dudgeon to adopt a pose of outraged virtue on the pedestal 
of a smug complacency. 

“‘ What an unpractical prig,” says the man in the street, as 
he turns away in disgust, prepared to put the pacifist in a 
concentration camp at the first reasonable opportunity. 

Now this, it is obvious, is serving the cause neither of 
pacifism nor of good sense. I conceive, then, that the pacifist 
should reply as follows : 

“IT am sorry that you reject my solution, sorry that you are 
still determined to look for safety to the use of force. But 
since force is apparently going to be used, I am tremendously 
concerned to see that its use involves as little harm, and brings 
as much good, as possible. Force used by a sovereign Nation- 
State to advance its own ends is one thing ; force used by the 
League to establish a common law is another. If arms are to 
be employed, at least let us arm the law rather than the litigant. 
If men are to be killed, at least let some good come of their 
suffering. Thus, while all force is objectionable—an Italian 
soldier in process of being disembowelled by a shell will not 
suffer any the less keenly because the gun was manned by a 
League gunner—controlled force used by the law to end a 
quarrel is at least better than uncontrolled force employed by 
a party to the quarrel. But you cannot be too careful to 
ensure that it is so used. So soon as it appears that it is selfish 
interests, those of British Imperialism, for example, rather than 
public law which is being promoted, then I should withdraw 
my support and I should expect you to withdraw yours.” 

The statement of policy which I have put into the mouth 
of an imaginary pacifist asked whether he will support sanctions 
may be reinforced in three ways. First, it is by no means 
certain that the use of League force will be necessary. The 
threat of it may be enough, or economic sanctions may suffice. 
Secondly, if it is successful, its very success may serve as a 
means to its eventual supersession. The prestige of having 
stopped the war will place the League in a far stronger position 
for staging a successful disarmament conference after the war. 
Thus by the use of what I have called the second best method 
the conditions may be established for successfully essaying 
the best. Thirdly, what is the alternative ? Might enthroned 
as right, Fascism triumphant, total demoralisation of the 
forces which have tried so hard and so long to secure dis- 
armament, collapse of the League, feverish rearmament, new 
balance of power groupings, a short period of fear and hatred 
and then conflagration—or, to translate in terms of the language 
which I have been using, the doom not only of peace, but of 





that method which in the last resort the pacifist recognises as 
the only means of securing peace. Thus, unless the pacifist 
advocates a “‘ second best ” now, he will be precluded probably 
for a generation from pursuing the method which seems to 
him to be best. 

Nevertheless, this policy of sanctions does remain for him 
a second best. The use of force is not, after all, his policy ; 
and it is only because he has been unable to convert the world 
to his policy, that the use of force by the League has come to 
seem the least evil of the various courses that are practicable. 
But the pacifist has no personal obligation to take part in a 
course which he advocates only under duress. If we were to 
ask him, “‘ What would you do now, had you absolute power ? ” 
his answer should be, “‘ I would call a disarmament conference 
and set it an example by disarming.” His “‘ best,” then, is 
disarmament. Meanwhile, because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts and the thickness of their heads, he is driven to support 
sanctions as the best that offers under the circumstances, and 
as a means to the absolute best. C. E. M. Joap 


A LONDON DIARY 


So far the most efficient political broadcast has been Mr. 
Baldwin’s, with Sir Herbert Samuel as a good runner-up. Mr. 
Baldwin hits just the right note—that comforting, reassuring note 
which makes people think him a safe fellow to leave in charge 
in a perplexing world. Leave it to Jeeves, the man of infinite 
resource and sagacity, the man who is never ruffled and never 
brilliant, who trusts you and expects you to trust him. Mussolini 
will be dealt with as efficiently as Aunt Agatha. Mr. Lloyd 
George is at a disadvantage with the new technique. He has 
a whole armoury of capacities which are not in Mr. Baldwin’s 
make-up. But he needs an audience in front of him if he is 
to display them; he thrives on the heckler, on the tense 
atmosphere, on the smell of the crowd. The microphone is a 
soulless non-odoriferous instrument, a one-way traffic affair 
which does not answer back. (Television, which will be 
here in the next election and possibly in general use in the 
election after that, will present a curious new problem—the 
listeners shall see the broadcaster but he won’t see them.) 
Major Attlee was sensible and factual: perhaps he packed 
rather too much into his talk. Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Greenwood, old antagonists, made the usual fighting 
speeches, both a little querulous and assertive. Nothing 
smothers a broadcast so quickly as the dusty old phrases of 
party warfare ; success on the air is for the man who can be 
fresh as well as direct and intimate. For my part, I agreed 
with Mr. Greenwood, but thought Mr. Chamberlain more 
effective. Lord Snowden can still turn out a nice line in 
invective ; while he talks a good time is enjoyed by all. In 
the panic of 1931 he was powerful as well as bitter and patriotic ; 
in the calm confusion of this almost meaningless election, 
bitterness, like patriotism, is not enough. The best electoral 
joke so far was Mr. Lloyd George’s praise of Lord Snowden 
as the man who took us off the gold standard and saved 
the country from chaos in 1931. I agree with Mr. Boothby 
that “this is really too much ”—seeing that Lord Snowden 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer and took the Labour Govern- 
ment into its financial mess just because he refused every 
remedy suggested. He stuck to the gold standard with a 
pertinacity that no one who was not a little behind the scenes 
can imagine. “Really too much ”—which is what I aiso 
felt about Mr. MacDonald’s well-delivered broadcast. His 
picture of the National Government as the champion of dis- 
armament, the saviours of the poor and all the rest of it could 
hardly be improved on in parody. 


. * * 


Immediately after Mr. MacDonald’s talk on Tuesday another 
fine Scottish voice came over the microphone. It was the 
last but one of a series of Talks by an anonymous psycho- 
analyst. Iam sorry that the B.B.C. has cut out one of this series 
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on the ground that it might have sounded tendeatious during 
the election. It is not a series that is likely to make people 
vote on one side or the other. Its effect is to make clear by 
one pointed example after another how primitive human beings 
still are, and how small their success is likely to be as long as 
they manufacture trouble by antediluvian methods of education. 
Tuesday’s talk ended with a remarkable slogan, which might 
be adopted by any sane political group: “ reasonable people 
of the world unite; you have nothing to lose but your 
fears.” 
* * * 

The most lively and intelligent propaganda so far issued 
from Transport House is a sixteen page folio pamphlet called 
“What Socialism will really mean to you.”’ It is illustrated 
with excellent photographs and pictorial statistics, and ex- 
plains in simple language what “poverty in the midst of 
plenty ” means: it gives examples of the immense waste- 
fulness of capitalism, and paints, sensibly and persuasively, 
the picture of what the world can really be like to ordinary 
men and women when they have overcome the traditional 
taboos about private ownership. 

* * * 

The only imaginable justification for retaining the anomaly 
of University representation is the return by the Universities 
of outstanding individuals who are not primarily politicians 
and who would stand no chance of being elected in the ordinary 
way. As the exigencies of party warfare to-day make this 
increasingly difficult, a distinguished Oxford Don suggested 
to me the other day that University Members should have 
the right to speak in the House, but not to vote. Then the 
Parties would not bother and we should have a few members 
who would be listened to as experts and not as politicians. 
I suppose if this rule were adopted, Sir Norman Angell might 
be elected for London University—he certainly should be— 
and Professor Stocks and Mr. A. P. Herbert would stand a 
better chance of election at Oxford. Not that I or anyone 
else would call Mr. Herbert an expert, though he has made a 
particular niche for himself as the champion of water-buses 
on the Thames and of the abolition of unnecessary restrictions 
on private life. In his very unconventional address he shows 
that when it comes down to brass tacks he is capable of listening 
to reason even where his heart has often led him into absurdities. 
There is nothing here about the shocking restrictions on liberty 
involved in closing shops at a reasonable time at night so that 
employees may enjoy a little liberty themselves. And what 
he says about public houses and temperance might pass even 
with a jury of publicans who, as a class, have learnt to find 
the restriction on hours an immense boon. I like too his point 
“(9) Agriculture. I know nothing about agriculture.” He 
doesn’t understand what Socialism is and cannot resist being 
witty and silly when he refers to his inability to believe that 
“the best and only way of managing this complicated world 
has been revealed to my old football captain, Sir Stafford 
Cripps.” But he really does mind about liberty and I have 
not given up hope of proving to him one day that you can’t 
have liberty unless you have upset the power of private interests 
to take it away from other people. 

* ; * * 

Several correspondents have sent me copies of an interesting 
letter recently sent to them over the personal signature of 
Lord Beaverbrook. The letter recalls that the Daily Express 
and other Beaverbrook papers have adopted the view that 
peace can only be obtained by a policy of “ keeping out of 
entanglements,” and concludes : 


I seek your advice. I ask your views. I hope that you can be 
persuaded to tell me how far you subscribe to the policy which I 
advocate. Point out the weaknesses in it which occur to you. Tell 
me what policy you think this country should follow. I do not ask 
for letters for publication. None will be published or made use of. 
I seek guidance and direction. 


Some people explain this letter as a publicity stunt. I am 
prepared myself to believe that it is, at least in part, dictated 
by a genuine intellectual difficulty in which Lord Beaverbrook 





finds himself. He has discovered from the Abyssinian dis- 
pute that the Empire and Europe are one—that the internal 
constitution and expansionist policy of Fascist Italy or Nazi 
Germany threaten our overseas possessions. In other words, 
the division he has imposed on the world is non-existent : 
Europe’s problems are also the Empire’s. One or two corre- 
spondents have sent me copies of their replies to Lord Beaver- 
brook. But the most surprising comment is supplied by 
his own Evening Standard. In a recent article on “ Splendid 
Isolation,” obviously written under the eye of the proprietor 
himself, the writer, Mr. Malcolm Thomson, said : 

As soon as the man’s political faith is analysed, it becomes clear 
that he could not propose anything else. For he has only one pur- 
pose, which expresses itself in economics, social policy and foreign 
affairs. That purpose is—the Empire, its greatness, glory, and 
strength. .. . Lord Beaverbrook cannot change his tune. He 
cannot change it because it is the only tune he knows. 

But he seems to be trying to learn a new tune all the same. 
* . * 


Der Wiener Tag of October 27th had an interesting comment 
by a very reputable journalist on the chorus of praise that has 
been lavished on Carson by the patriots and constitutionalists. 
The writer describes a visit to Ulster in 1913 when he heard 
Carson shouting at a great meeting that “ Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right.” He continues : 

The Sunday after a great meeting I visited Captain Craig in his 

beautiful country-manor near Belfast. . . . Carson was his guest. . . 

I looked at him while he was talking. . . . There he stood, the man 

of strict law, and talked high treason quite openly: “‘ If England 

leaves us Irish loyalists in the lurch, we will join with Germany.” 
Did Carson really mean to go as far as this? He was a 
sincere and fanatical Ulster loyalist, and we know that the 
guns he imported came from Germany. I wonder if there is 
substantial- evidence, apart from this memory of a private 
conversation, that Carson seriously envisaged fighting with 
Germany against Great Britain ? 
* * * 


The Sunday Times Book Exhibition at Dorland Hall, 
arranged jointly with the National Book Council, is this 
year even larger and more interesting. Every process through 
which a book passes is represented from the type-setting and 
bincirig to the reviews which appear in the weekly papers. 
The object of the Exhibition is to increase the public appetite 
for books, but the spectacle of seventy-four stands groaning 
under the weight of countless volumes is rather overwhelming. 
As it is difficult to make a large assortment of books look in 
any way decorative, would it not have been wiser to arrange 
them according to their subject matter? The pleasantest 
stands to look at are those of Faber and Faber, the Hogarth 
Press, and Cobden Sanderson. Chatto and Windus, Peter 
Davies, Longmans, John Murray and Allen and Unwin also 
all have good-looking stalls. The Curwen Press exhibit or the 
ground floor is one of the most attractive in the show and Mr. 
John Farleigh’s montage decorations of the entrance hall are out- 
standingly good. The most popular feature of the Exhibition 
will no doubt be the collection of “libraries” on special 
subjects chosen by experts, books on Architecture chosen by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, for instance, on Cookery by Marcel 
Boulestin, on Design by Geoffrey Boumphrey, on Psychology, 
Philosophy and Modern Religious Thought by Dr. Streeter. 
Some of the choices are surprising and interesting for the light 
they throw on the selector. Mr. Herbert Read in a well- 
thought out collection of ‘‘ Advance Guard” books includes 
Spengler and Mr. Ezra Pound’s Essays ; Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in an excellent collection of Biographies incomprehensibly 
picks from among the Victorians a very poor specimen, Stanley’s 
Arnold. Mrs. St. Aubyn chooses as a children’s book Stella 
Benson’s Tobit Transplanted, a surprising and highly individual 
choice which I suppose must be the brilliant fruit of experience. 
I may add without undue modesty that THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION has an unusual and quite charming stall where, 
among other things, drawings by Low and Kapp are displayed 
in a variety of pleasing frames. 
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There are many stories of the ingenuity with which cryptic 
messages have revealed to their recipients an anxiously awaited 
fact. The most famous is that sent after the capture of Scinde 
by Sir Charles Napier—the single word “ Peccavi.” Lately 
the correspondent in Abyssinia of a daily paper found a 
potential scoop, crept down to the telegraph office, and sent 
the news off in dog Latin. He was rewarded, I am told, with 
a curt cable telling him not to write incomprehensible highbrow 
nonsense. 

CRITIC 


CABINET UNITY 


Said the Ministers all in a row 
“ We have nothing to hide, as you know.” 
That they ’ve nothing to hide 
May be matter for pride, 
But not that they’ve nothing to show ! 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Ovr prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. R. R. Pedley. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


But the Socialists are looking for a leader, and in this I think I 
can help them. Let them choose one who is nearest and closest to 
their ideal, namely Judas Iscariot. He sacrificed our Lord for silver, 
why should not his descendants sacrifice our brothers for seats ? 
—Viscount Castlerosse in Daily Express. 


A last minute nomination at Walsall was that of Mr. J. W. Harper, 
a local man who described himself in his original nomination paper 
as “ an honest politician.”” The returning officer refused this descrip- 
tion and Mr. Harper amended it to: “ politician.” In his election 
address Mr. Harper says: “ My slick, unorthodox, and determined 
methods will enable me to overcome all obstacles quickly to reach the 
position of Prime Minister of England so that I can create the heavenly 
state which all English men and women desire and deserve.”— 
Report in Manchester Guardian. 


It is not altogether easy for anyone, even for a king restored to his 
throne, to give up the life of an English gentleman.—Evening News. 


The answer to Mr. Rawlings’s second question is that there is no 
such certainty of ruthless violence as he asserts; the last war was 
exceptional.—Letter in Church Times, by Rev. Canon H. L. Goudge. 


** Armaments are a check on war—a much greater check than the 
League of Nations,”’ said Adml. Sir Reginald Bacon. “ It is, of course, 
an utter fallacy that an armament firm wants war. It does not make 
more money during a war than a dozen or more general trading 


> 


concerns.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Lady Alice’s wedding dress will be placed in the exhibition after 
the wedding. It will be displayed in the glass case from the Natural 
History Museum which ordinarily contains the skeleton of King 
Edward’s racehorse Persimmon.—Daily Telegraph. 


A man remanded by the Epsom justices yesterday objected to 
being sent to Brixton Prison. Pointing to his clothes, he declared 
that all the men remanded at Brixton were well dressed and he would 
be ashamed to go there.—Daily Telegraph. 


“It seems to me that anyone who has visited a nudist camp has 
forfeited the right to be called a gentleman or a lady,” declared the 
Bishop of Ely, Dr. B. O. F. Heywood.—Daily Mail. 


My plight is, alas, worse than that of your correspondent, for, 
instead of the £800 odd a year in which he luxuriates, I cannot lay 
hands on more than £500, and that in this country spells mere 
existence, if that.—Letter to the Times. 


VICTORY DAY IN SOUTH 
TYROL 


[From a Correspondent in the Italian Tyrol.] 


Own November 4th the Italians celebrate the end of the last 
war. “ Victory Day” they call it, for them perhaps a wiser 
phrase than Armistice Day, since in 1918 they failed to observe 
the armistice which the Austrians had accepted. Anyone 
with friends in Austria will know of Austrians who were 
consequently kept prisoners in Italy for many months after 
November, 1918. This year Victory Day has of course been 
celebrated more emphatically than ever. In the Giornale 
d'Italia appeared an interesting array of exhortations from 
Mussolini to the women of Italy. He requires them, inter 
alia, to offer “la dolcezza infinita e la serenita assoluta per 
vincere la disperazione della partenza,” “ rigida disciplina 
economica,” and “ nuove maternita ottimista.” (“ Optimistic 
maternity ” is good.) The Corriere della Sera had a leading 
article headed “ We Shall Resist.” The gist of it was that the 
Italians generously died in the Great War out of loyalty 
towards the peoples who to-day repudiate the sacrifice. 
Sanctions were everywhere bravely welcomed; they pro- 
vided, at any rate, a satisfactory explanation for the 
immediate reduction of the railway services on many of 
the local lines, which in Italy are invariably overcrowded 
as it is. 

By chance I crossed from Innsbruck to Bolzano in time to 
witness Victory Day in South Tyrol. The staff in the restaurant 
was Italian, and before we had crossed the Brenner frontier 
the head-waiter had made short work of his only customer—me. 
He was Milanese and his manners were charming. With 
an engaging smile, and the smoothest suavity, he assured me 
that England would soon be at war with Italy. He described 
enthusiastically how the Milanese students had burnt Eden 
in effigy. “ As for your fleet,” he said, “‘ we can destroy that 
in no time from the air, and we shall blot London out ; there 
will be nothing left of it but bare fields. Of course we 
may have to fight the whole world, but we shall never yield 
an inch—to the last child we are determined. Our organisation 
is perfect. I have my papers and I am ready to go. I fought 
all through the last war too. Besides, Germany will soon 
come in on our side.” 

“ Are you sure that she will?” I dared to ask. 

“ Oh, there is no doubt about that,” he said. “ After all, 
all this League business is nothing but a Communist conspiracy 
against Fascism, and Germany will not sit still while the Com- 
munists destroy us, for she knows far too well that her turn 
will come next.” 

“But supposing Germany wants this as the price of 
supporting you,” I said, pointing to the Brenner frontier. 

“ Oh, well,” he said, “she will have to have it. But you 
understand that we are quite determined. Yes, it is all very 
terrible, but for our children it will be better. And of course I 
mean nothing personal,” with a nice little bow, “ but this is 
just how we all think.” 

There was no flicker of bluff about this man, at any rate ; 
Fascist propaganda had done its work well. I told him I 
had heard enough horrors now, and he said goodbye with the 
kindest smile. I left him with a mixture of feelings, among 
them involuntary admiration for the graceful technique of 
southern, as contrasted with northern, chauvinists. Back in 
my own compartment I rashly asked an Austrian what he 
thought about all this fighting; he looked furtively up and 
down the corridor, made some magnificent gestures implying 
that it was all stuff and nonsense, then whispered hoarsely, 
“If only Mussolini would not talk so much.” 

In Bolzano the people were parading in all their categories. 
The most horrifying sight—and most of the parents looked 
even more horrified than I felt—was that of the very little boys 
in their black and white uniforms, one or two with toy military 
cloaks, learning not to run, but to march, before they could 
walk. They were being dragooned by fierce-looking girls 
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their later teens, who also wore military cloaks and shouted 
t the children in the best N.C.O. manner. 
The German-speaking people sullenly took off their hats 
the processions passed to celebrate the bondage of Bozen 
nd the South Tyrol. The columns of marchers paraded in 
he central square, the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele III. This 
the famous Waltherplatz where the gentle and delightful 
tatue of the old South German poct, Walther von der 
‘ogelweide, stood so long. The Fascists had stormed against 
his German symbol for years ; at last, in the spring of this 
vear they removed it as an obstacle to traffic. It was announced 
hat a statute of Drusus was to stand in Walther’s place, for 
Drusus, it seemed, would not interfere with the traffic. But 
ven Fascists are sometimes ashamed, and the piazza is bare 
pf statues to-day. Even a man who spoke German with 
jifficulty involuntarily referred to the Waltherplatz when he 
old me my way to somewhere. 

The statue of Walther was a symbol indeed, a symbol for 
he naturally sweet and gentle character of the South Tyrolese. 
he removal of the statue is symbolic too, for it represents 
he destruction of the way of life of these people. Their 
hildren may only learn in Italian; in their own language 
hey are mostly compelled to be illiterate. It was promised to 
Dollfuss that the private teaching of German should in future 
e allowed ; in practice only a handful of children have been 
affected out of the 30,000 children of school age. More recently 
here was talk of the Italian authorities supplying German 
nstruction, but no one expects the talk to materialise, if only 
because the teachers would be lacking. The houses in Bozen 
ay not look too Austrian; the tombstones may not be in- 
scribed in German. 

When Mussolini launched his Abyssinian war it was announced 
at the South Tyrolese were about to be treated with overwhelm- 
ng generosity. Some sixty or seventy political prisoners were 
ndeed released, but they were mostly young men and called up 
quickly for active service. This fighting for their oppressor in 
2 war of oppression is filling the South Tyrolese with 
anguish. About a thousand of them have escaped into Austria 
und Germany; in both countries they have mostly been 
allowed to stay. The South Tyrolese detest dictators, but at 
ny rate Hitler speaks their language and distance lends 
ochantment. Nothing can be worse than what they have 
ad to put up with, they say, and most of the young men are 
ertainly Nazis. It was said that there was open fighting 
at the time the Vogelweide statue was removed, though 
actually the only violence occurred at the time of the plebiscite 
n the Saar. Like so many victims of post-war oppression in 
urope, the South Tyrolese long for a general war which 
shall bring liberation at last. If Italy agrees to the Anschluss, 
will she also give the Brenner away, or will she be prepared 
0 fight to retain it ? 

BOLZANO, 
Nov, 4, 1935. 


ROWDIES 


TORIES of rowdy scenes at political meetings seem to be 
scarcer than usual during the present election campaign. 
Whether this means that the electors are becoming more 
ntelligent or merely that they cannot feel wildly excited at 
he thought that one party or the other will get into power, I 
io not know. Whatever may be the explanation, I have 
cached an age at which I am glad to know of a decrease of 
owdyism. I am at one with all those old gentlemen who 
speak of scenes at public meetings as “ deplorable,” “ scandal- 
bus,” “ outrageous,” or even as “ organised ruffianism.” I 
annot at my time of life endure ruffianism and I hold that it 
bught to be put down. And by “ ruffianism” I mean any- 
hing from the throwing of a well-aimed tomato to the behaviour 
if an interrupter with a squeaking voice at the back of the 
hall who keeps on shouting “‘ Question ! ” 

Yet, it must be admitted, there is a very pleasant side to 


ruffianism. There are few happier experiences than to be 
one of a crowd of ruffians bawling at the top of their voices at 
a speaker who is trying to interest them in the fate of their 
country. It is not necessary to bawl insults at him—though 
insults are not to be despised: one is perfectly happy if one 
merely bawis. We hear a good deal nowadays about the pleasures 
of community-singing, but the pleasures of community-singing 
are nothing in comparison with the pleasures of community- 
bawling. I do not think I have ever enjoyed any public 
meeting or theatrical performance more than those in which 
scarcely a word from the platform or the stage was audible. 
Even at school, how exhilarating it was to be in a class in 
which, owing to the laxity of the master’s discipline, it was 
possible to maintain a constant uproar and to throw things 
either at one’s fellow-schoolboys or even at the master himself. 
Not that I even bawled or threw things to any great extent ; 
but I enjoyed being among those who did. In the opinion of 
many people, including myself, this bullying of weak masters is 
cowardly ; for the schoolboy always chooses as his butt, not 
the grim, steely-eyed tyrant of the school, but some shy 
stranger who is acting as substitute for a master who is absent 
through illness. Cowardly though it is, however, it makes the 
boys extraordinarily happy. And I think that nine-tenths of 
this happiness is due, not to the bullying, but to the bawling. 

Many people say that rowdyism is unintelligent, but this 
can scarcely be so, since it has always been particularly asso- 
ciated with seats of learning. The finest exponents of the 
art of ragging have been young men brought up under the 
civilizing influences of Plato and Virgil—at least, they are 
supposed to have heard of Plato and Virgil. Every university, 
indeed, has its outbursts of rowdyism. At Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, during a rectorial election, clergymen and doctors 
and lawyers in the making assault each other with bags of 
flour and insults. The clergymen-to-be take a night off from 
peace and goodwill. The doctors-to-be forget all about the 
art of healing in order for the time being to practise the 
art of wounding. The lawyers temporarily become advocates 
of lynch-law. The passion for rowdyism has them in its grip. 
I deplore this as you do, and, like you, I maintain that it 
ought to be stopped. But unquestionably the young men 
enjoy it. When I myself was studying the classics we possessed 
no such outlet for political ruffianism ; but we had an annual 
students’ night at the theatre when we hired the whole gallery 
and created such uproar as we could. As a rule, we confined 
the uproar to the intervals and listened to the play in courteous 
silence. But I remember one occasion on which the violent 
and prolonged tumult actually increased after the rise of the 
curtain—on which eggs fell and were smashed on the stage, and 
a whiskey-bottle was sent down a wire as a bouquet and broke 
into splinters amid yells as of savages. In vain did the 
comedian attempt to utter his “ gags.” Before he had opened 
his mouth the applause and the bawling were so tempestuous 
that a bull of Bashan could not have made himself heard 
against them. Songs were sung from the stage, or rather 
they were grimaced, for we could not hear a word of them, 
and, by the time the play was half over, the manager had the 
curtain lowered and refused to go on with the performance. 
That, we agreed afterwards, was a scandalous affair. We told 
each other that the rowdyism was the work, not of students 
but of strangers, interlopers, who did not know how to behave 
themselves. We went to the theatre in order to make a noise, 
but not such a noise. The worst of ruffianism is that some 
of the ruffians nearly always go too far. It has often been 
noticed in London on boat-race night. Ruffianism should 
always aim at being an addition to the evening’s entertainment, 
and should never make the rest of the evening’s entertainment 
inaudible. How often do ruffians forget this ! 

On the whole, I think, ruffianism is even more enjoyable 
when one is not one of the ruffians oneself, but is merely a 
spectator. I remember, many years ago, enjoying immensely 
a play during which my neighbours in the gallery kept up such 
a clamour that I could hear only an occasional sentence from 
the stage. The odd thing was that the audience was mainly 
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in sympathy with the play, but it was so excited about the 
Boer War that it turned the occasion into a political demon- 
stration. A fat and ragged newsboy sitting near me, unable 
to control his feelings, kept shouting at intervals“ Hell 
roast the Queen!” and his counterpart on the far side of 
the gallery would reply with “ Three cheers for the Boers ! ” 
which would be heartily given by all the boy politicians 
present. A man beside me, who wanted to hear the play, 
said disgustedly : “‘ Ach, they have no sense!” and I agreed 
with him. But, as the play was no masterpiece, I preferred 
the acting of the audience to the acting of the professional 
players. No harm was done, and at the end of the evening 
everybody was all the better for a course of vigorous iung- 
exercises. 

To-day my pleasure in rowdyism would probably be spoiled 
by my sympathy with the frustrated actors. I become more 
and more a man of peace, a hater of scenes, the sort of person 
who writes to the papers over the signature “ Fair Play.” 
Yet, when I find myself condemning the exuberance of 
youth, I sometimes wonder whether it is fair that one who 
once himself lived in an Arcadia of rowdyism should deny 
the same delights to a later generation. Even in my earliest 
years, however, I enjoyed only pacific forms of ruffianism. 
Mine was never the joy of storming platforms, of breaking 
chairs, of throwing vegetables. What I liked was to sit and 
watch people with bulging eyes who were yelling inarticulately 
at a speaker with a red face who was doing his best to yell them 
down. Insults about whiskers and beards were at that time 
much to my taste. “ Hi; mister, will you give us a swing on 
your beard ?” seemed a natural and witty way in which to 
greet a solemn, long-bearded politician stepping to the front 
of the platform to address the audience. Pleasant, too, it 
must have been to be at the election meeting at which the 
Lord Mayor introduced the Conservative candidate, com- 
mending him incidentally on the ground that he was an Oxford 
scholar, whereupon a member of the audience interrupted 
with the question: ‘“ Was it at Oxford that he got thon red 
nose?” The wit of interrupters may not be elegant, but 
it gives great pleasure to the audience. 

With the recent growth of intolerance, however, the life 
of the interrupter is less smooth than it used to be. At the 
famous Fascist meeting at Olympia, indeed, the interrupter 
was treated, not as a wit, but as a criminal. Instead of being 
regarded as an inquirer to be converted, he was looked on as an 
enemy to be forcibly ejected. Yet the speakers of old wel- 
comed interrupters, because the man on the platform is usually 
at least twice as clever as the man in the audience and can score 
off him even in an exchange of insults about personal. appear- 
ances. Scottish politicians, I suspect, pay members of the 
audience to heckle them in order that they may have a chance 
of crushing them with a series of brilliant retorts. 

This, however, is somewhat different from an organised 
attempt to shout down a speaker, which the speaker cannot be 
expected to enjoy nearly so much as the audience. But even 
here, the speaker should be content to know that the people 
who cannot hear him are perfectly happy, and will go home 
with pleasant memories of an evening in his company. Some 
of them may vote for him because they enjoyed the rowdyism ; 
others will vote for him because they hated it. At the same 
time, I agree that rowdyism must be suppressed with a firm 
hand. Free speech must be preserved. People who want to 
shout for an hour or more without stopping, ought to go to 
football matches and not to political meetings. Football, it 
seems to me, plays a particularly useful part in a democracy 
by enabling the citizens to exercise their lung-power outside 
the political arena. If it were not for football all the love of 
shouting and uproar would be concentrated on political meet- 
ings, and no candidate for Parliament could get a hearing 
outside a cathedral city. For man was born to shout. He 
feels most alive when he is shouting loudest. Cheering or 
bellowing insults and interruptions, he is as happy as a snow- 
balling schoolboy. It is all very deplorable, but it used to 
be rather amusing.  ® A 


Correspondence 


REARMAMENT 


Smr,—In my article on the “ Alternative to Rearmament ” | 
urged your readers to insist that air defence expenditure be con- 
fined to measures which can reduce the effects of air attacks but 
cannot threaten other nations. Against this, Mr. A. F. W. 
Hughes, on behalf of the Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group, 
opposes all passive defence measures. 

His main objection is that passive defence means military 
discipline for the civilian population in peace time, inducing a 
war mentality and, at the same time, a false sense of security. 
But is not this also true of rearmament, which in addition menaces 
other nations, provoking them to reply with a similar menace ? 
If I am presented with these two alternatives—passive defence 
or rearmament—lI shall at once choose passive defence, because it 
is by far the less apt to cause an uncontrollable war fever, and it 
does leave us a chance of slowing down the armaments race and 
putting the abolition of national air forces on the map once more. 

But passive defence measures are very various, and we ought to 
oppose some and support others. “ Black-outs,” for example, 
should be opposed; for, while they are bound to induce a war 
mentality, they are not likely to keep the bombers away but only 
to make the bombing indiscriminate. (Of the elaborate Berlin 
black-out of March rg9th-2oth the Times Berlin correspondent 
wrote that “judging from a height of some 4,000 feet the 
impression was gained that only indiscriminate bombing would 
have been possible”’). Again, many of the anti-gas measures 
suggested by the Home Office Air Raid Precautions Department 
are likely to be of a very limited effectiveness and only available 
to people with money to spare. But none of this applies to the 
main measure I proposed—the storage of food in large quantities 
in all parts of the country. 

As for the organised evacuation of great cities, the Temps of 
January 13th stated that “ instantaneous evacuation remains the 
great method of defence against aircraft’’; and by the end of 
March the Paris Municipal Council and the Council General of 
the Seine had already begun the organisation of main arteries 
for the evacuation of Paris. 

But I don’t want to lead people to exaggerate the effectiveness 
of passive defence. “ Shelters or exodus,” confessed the air 
correspondent of the Observer (March 17th, 1935), “ could not 
be provided even for 10 per cent. of the people of London.” 
No defences, passive or active, cam guarantee immunity against 
crushing air attacks to the direct victims. But certain measures, 
which cannot threaten other countries, can prevent the results of 
an air attack from reaching hundreds of thousands of people who 
are not direct victims. There is some partial security in these 
measures, but in rearmament there is additional danger.. Will not 
the Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group turn its energies from 
disparaging all passive defence measures and, instead, help to 
oppose potentially aggressive rearmament ? 

Mr. B. A. Young’s letter can be answered quite shortly. First: 
yes, I think private aviation should be strictly controlled or even 
abolished while it is still only a rich man’s hobby. Clearly, if it 
is an obstacle to the abolition of national air forces—and the 
Government says it is—it must go. Secondly: Herr Hitler is 
to be trusted probably neither more nor less than other Govern- 
ments ; but it is obviously in Germany’s interest, as it is in ours, 
that all national bomber fleets be abolished. Why not then try 
hard to get them abolished ? What tolerable alternative is there ? 

18 Gordon Square, W.C.1. JONATHAN GRIFFIN 


ETHICS AND ARMAMENTS 


S1r,—In this materialistic age it is most refreshing to read a 
pronouncement upon a fundamental philosophical question 
sponsored by a great statesman. This morning I received a free 
copy of Working for Peace, with a foreword by the Prime Minister. 
On pages 28 and 29, dealing with the armament industry, I read : 
“No one should ignore or minimise the strength of the feeling 
against Private Manufacture. It is, in the main, not based on 
reason. It is ethical.” 


During my youth several teachers whom I then respected 
attempted to persuade me that ethics were based on reason. They 
were not completely successful, and I am now glad to learn that 
my doubts on this question are so fully endorsed by Mr. Baldwin. 

May I trust that the lead given by him will be followed up ? 
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There is still an urgent need for economy. Money is needed, not 
merely for rearmament, but for such vital necessities as the com- 
pensation of slum landiords. May I suggest that some of this 
might be found by the abolition of the chairs of Moral Philosophy 
which still exist in too many of our Universities, and particularly 

by the liquidation of the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge ? 
And in the cultural field may we not hope for an official pronounce- 


' ment against such crypto-Marxist philosophers as Thomas 


Aquinas and Immanuel Kant, who openly suggested that ethics 
J. B. S. HALDANE 


University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


PROPAGANDA METHODS 
Sik, —With reference to Mr. R. Fletcher’s letter, “ Propaganda 


| Methods,” in your issue of November 2nd, and to your editorial 


note thereon, our attention was drawn, after only a few appeals 


- had been printed, to the regrettable oversight in our using one of 
' our regular “* panels.” 
_ for the abnormal pressure of work consequent on the election, 
_ would certainly not have appeared in such a document. 


This contained certain names which, but 


We immediately stopped sending out the appeal as first printed 


and had the names removed, as will be seen by the enclosed copy 


of subsequent issues. 

We hope, in view of the above explanation and knowing, as 
you will, how such a mistake is liable to occur in rush printing, 
we may be absolved from any suspicion of intentionally using 
REGINALD WILSON 


The British Empire Union, General Secretary 
180 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 
FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN GREECE 


Smr,—Your correspondent in Greece gives a picturesque des- 
cription, in your issue of October 26, of the struggle between 
Royalists and Republicans, but he might well have made some 
reference to Italian and anti-Italian intrigues in the Balkans, and 
their influence on Greek internal politics. 

After the failure of the March revolution, M. Venizelos and 
other Republican leaders fled to Rhodes, in the Italian Dodecanese. 
Shortly afterwards M. Venizelos gave the famous interview in 
which he is reported to have said: “I should like to kill the idea 
that I was ever in league with either Italy or Bulgaria. Italy let 
me down.” (Manchester Guardian, April 26th, 1935). Had 
M. Venizelos wished to admit his well-known friendship for the 
Italian Government, he could scarcely have done so more frankly. 

Both Italy and M. Venizelos, or in other words Italy and the 
Greek Republicans, are hostile to the Balkan Pact, which they 
desire to replace by an alliance between Italy, Greece and Bulgaria. 
The other members of the Balkan Pact—Jugoslavia, Rumania 
and Turkey—therefore prefer, not unnaturally, a Royalist to a 
Republican Government in Greece. The question became of the 
first importance to them when Mussolini’s designs on Abyssinia 
forced him to attempt to threaten and blackmail Greece into 
neutrality in the case of League action. During the months of 
August and September, as the daily press reported, Italian gun- 
boats, destroyers and torpedo-boats put in at Greek ports without 
permission, and an Italian seaplane arrived off Corfu. At the 
same time Italy was concentrating men and war-material in the 
Dodecanese, completely ignoring Greek protests in Rome. 

The Greek press then began to publish tentative paragraphs 
Stating that it was expected that if sanctions were to be applied 
the Greek Government would remain neutral. This was too much 
for the remaining Balkan Pact countries, especially as there was 
still a slight chance that the plebiscite might go in favour of the 
Republicans. Whatever the faults of a Royalist Government, it 
could at least be relied upon to be anti-Italian, and it seems more 
than likely that the Kondylis Putsch was an answer to representa- 
tions from Greece’s Balkan allies. Shortly before it happened 
their Ministers in Athens went to the Greek Foreign Office to 
inquire what Greek policy on sanctions was to be. Immediately 
afterwards, Ismet Pasha, M. Stoyadinovitch and M. Titulescu 
sent congratulatory telegrams to General Kondylis, and the 
Belgrade semi-official Vreme published this leading article : 

It is thought in Jugoslavia that the change of regime has con- 
solidated the Greek situation. ... We firmly believe that M. 
Kondylis’ action will serve Greece, and preserve it from the dangers 
which a small organised minority might provoke. Jugoslavia, as a 


neighbour, follows events in Greece with much interest and some 
sentiment, for at the head of the movement stands General Kondylis, 


who has been for long the friend of our country. .. . He is for us 

the guarantee of complete solidarity between Greece and Jugoslavia 

in the spirit of the Balkan Pact. (October 16th, 1935). 

In considering the Greek situation it is well to remember also 
(1) the marriage of the Duke of Kent to Princess Marina of 
Greece ; (2) the visit of M. Tsaldaris, the then Prime Minister, 
to Prince Paul of Jugoslavia at Bled when the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent were on holiday there ; (3) the free passage granted by the 
Greek Government to British aircraft recently, on their way to 
Egypt. 

It seems, therefore, slightly misleading to interpret Greek 
politics as merely an internal struggle between Royalists and 
Republicans. JOAN CREYKE 

18 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


MENTAL TREATMENT 


Sir,—In the correspondence which has appeared in your 
columns on the subject of the treatraent of mental illness, attention 
has been drawn to conditions prevailing inside the hospitals. 

Mental disorder cannot, however, be regarded solely as a medical 
problem, either from the standpoint of prevention or cure. The 
procedure which is necessary to protect both the welfare of the 
individual and the security of the community is always dependent 
upon the patient’s adaptability to social circumstances. It is 
therefore of the greatest possible importance that those who are 
responsible for admitting patients, either with or without their 
consent, should be fully informed as to the history of their illness 
and the social conditions which may have contributed towards it. 
It is equally important from the standpoint of treatment that the 
psychiatrist should have some means of keeping in close touch 
with the particular social life to which many of the patients may 
be expected to return. 

An increasing number of the local authorities are recognising 
this need and are employing social workers trained in psychiatry 
in their Observation Wards, Mental Hospitals and Out-patient 
Clinics. This is a relatively new branch of social service for 
which, through the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund, 
training has been established at the London School of Economics. 

S. CLEMENT BROWN 


Sir,—Miss Phyllis Bottome in her letter on Mental Treatment 
seems to be suffering from the common misapprehension that the 
words sanity and insanity are medical terms, rather than con- 
venient labels popularly used to differentiate between those 
confined in mental hospitals and those not so confined. 

Her whole letter resembles her recent novel Private Worlds in 
being full of the usual errors made by laymen who write of psychia- 
tric matters, and in over-sentimentalising the points under 
discussion. Her train of thought is at times difficult to follow. 
She seems to regret “ wrongful incarceration of the insane ” (is 
this a misprint for “ of the sane ?”’), and also to deplore the fact 
that many mental cases escape incarceration, to be a menace at 
home to themselves and those around them. 

Writing from fifteen years of psychiatric experience I am bound 
to say that I think the safeguards offered by the law are sufficient, 
and that, in fact, wrongful incarceration of the sane is so rare as 
to be negligible. Certification on grounds of mental disorder in 
the last resort depends on questions of behaviour. Very many 
persons who arrive in Mental Observation Wards, and are without 
any doubt certifiable, are allowed to return home because their 
conduct is not likely to be a menace to anyone. 

It appears to be tacitly implied in Miss Bottome’s letter that 
the words “ Abandon hope all ye who enter here ” are written up 
on the doors of all Mental Hospitals, as institution psychiatrists 
prefer them to be called. The word “asylum” is deprecated, 
not because of its etymological implications, but because of the 
stigma attached to it in the public mind. It is, however, a fact 
that patients do recover in mental hospitals, and the recovery- 
rate, though admittedly not so high as one would wish (it varies 
between 30 and 45 per cent. of the actual admissions), compares 
favourably with that in many other branches of medicine. The 
trouble is that the poor psychiatrist has to keep his failures with 
him till they die, whilst his colleagues in other specialities get rid 
of theirs to public hospitals, to homes for the incurable, or else 
return them to their homes to die because of unavoidable 
“ pressure on beds.” 

In my opinion the most important problem facing the psychia- 
trist is the education of the public, and, to a lesser degree, of the 
general practitioner. They must be brought to learn that mental 
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disorders are diseases and not disgraces. In view of the heavy 
overload of unconscious guilt that most of us carry, this wil! be 
no easy task, but it is likely to do more good than ignorant girding 
at systems. 

To deal seriatim with the cases that Miss Bottome quotes : 
Dr. Adler’s case seems to be an example of that well-known 
psychiatrist’s therapeutic skill, rather than of wrongful certifica- 
tion. As for the “old lady in a poisoned condition,” she was 
presumably suffering from a “‘ Toxic Psychosis,” and must have 
been for a short time certifiable as insane, or else suitable for 
Temporary Treatment under the Act of 1930. The fact that her 
daughter was able to afford private treatment does not alter these 
conclusions, and it is surely both unkind ard untrue to suggest 
that had she entered an “ asylum ” she would have remained as a 
permanent inmate. 

With Miss Bottome’s plea for greater facilities for time and 
skill in the examination of patients during the time of observation, 
few psychiatrists will disagree. Larger staffs, both medical and 
nursing, are certainly required to bring conditions in this country 
up to the best standards on the Continent and in America. The 
remedy lies in the hands of the public. 

Her proposal for a mental hospital to be used solely for purposes 
of observation, and to replace presumably the present observation 
wards is open to a number of objections. It would be uneconom- 
ical, redundant, and would necessitate an alteration in the existing 
law if it were to function as she wishes. Moreover, the framing 
of regulations for the “‘ compulsory transfer to another hospital 
for treatment ” would entail certification as at present, and would 
differ in no way from the existing system. 

One appreciates Miss Bottome’s evident sympathy with the 
mentally disordered, but is it unkind to suggest that her knowledge 
of present conditions is imperfect, and that her suggestions for 
improvements are inadequately thought out and wholly im- 
practicable ? M.D., D.P.M. 


THE PAPACY AND ITALY 


S1r,—I cannot but feel that Jocelyn Toynbee has failed to give 
very illuminating answers to the four questions raised in my letter 
which appears in your issue of October 26th. To take her points 
in order : 

(1) If the Holy See “‘ is blaming no one for its non-membership 
of the League,” what exactly is the point of the Archbishop’s 
reference to the fact that Italy objected to the extension of an 
invitation to the Holy See to join the League at the time of its 
foundation ? And why, indeed, was it necessary for the Papacy, 
through the Archbishop—any more than for the Republic of San 
Marino—to explain why it has no grounds for political inter- 
vention in the present issue ? Who said it has ? Surely what has 
been invoked is its moral intervention. 

(2) If the Church’s intervention in the field of morals is to be 
restricted to the infallible enunciation of such propositions as 
that “ unjust wars are wrong,” it doesn’t seem to amount to very 
much. I imagine that the infallibility of that statement is as 
undisputed by everyone, Catholic or non-Catholic, theist or atheist, 
as that of the parallel proposition “ Bad eggs are unwholesome.” 
The inability of the consumer of a particular egg, owing to sorne 
pathological insensibility of his sense-organs, to perceive its 
badness, would not absolve him from the gastric consequences of 
eating it, though he might trust his palate and nose in all good 
faith; and if there were on the opposite side of the table an 
infallible authority on ovoid questions, it would hardly seem very 
useful for that authority to pronounce ex cathedra, that bad eggs 
are unwholesome. The question, and the only question, is: 
Is a given egg bad ? 

If this is a question which, in the Catholic view, is one on which 
the Pope can only refer us to the League for an opinion, it seems 
to me, in spite of Miss Toynbee, that the League has more utility, 
if not more infallibility, than the Papacy. 

In theological matters, where the claim to infallibility also 
operates, the Holy See has defined not merely that Immaculate 
Conception has occurred, but that one particular Conception was 
in fact immaculate. Does not the parallel hold ? Is not the utility 
of infallible statements more or less in inverse proportion to their 
generality ? 

(3) Miss Toynbee has failed to appreciate my question. The 
Archbishop gave, as a reason for the Papacy refraining from the 
condemnation of Italy, the fear that this would place a grievous 
burden on the consciences of many Italians. That means, pre- 
sumably, that many Italians might find their conscience and their 


duty to the Church at variance. But is it not possible for a 
Catholic to be informed by a misguided conscience that birth 
control is not morally wrong, yet to accept the ruling of the 
Church on the subject ? If he should follow his conscience in the 
matter of a war denounced by the Church, why not equally in the 
other case ? If in the matter of birth control he should not, why 
“place a grievous burden on his conscience”’ by denouncing 
birth control ? 

(4) I presume that Miss Toynbee means that the Church’; 
liberty would “ certainly be less,” not “ certainly not be less,” 
in Italy under Communism or anti-clerical liberalism. It may 
well be so. But has the Church no other interests than her 
“‘ liberty ”’ to consider ? If there is need to make a choice between 
her liberty and her power of proclaiming righteousness, is it s0 
certain that her liberty must come first ? Liberty of conscience. 
after all, no man can take away ; liberty of action it is sometimes 
no dishonour to lose. As Miss Toynbee heard at Mass this 
morning—beati qui persecutionem patiuntur propter justitiam, 
quoniam ipsorum est regnum caelorum. A. S. B. GLOVER 

3 Freshford House, 

Old Gloucester Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


[In regard to point (4) Miss Toynbee asks us to correct a printer’s 
error in her last paragraph. As printed the sentence read “a 
measure of liberty of conscience and liberty of action which 
would certainly not be Jess were Communism, etc. . . . to come 
into power.” This should have read “which would certainly 
not be hers. . . .”—Eb N.S. & N.] 


FLORA 


Sir,—I owe an apology to your readers for a conglomeration of 
errors in the note I wrote last week on Arnold Bennett’s play 
Flora, with which the Covent Garden Club opened, and inci- 
dentally one to Miss Barbara Everest for suggesting that managers 
should keep their eyes on her for young generation parts—just 
after she had made a hit as Queen Anne too! Perhaps it was the 
festive air of that Club which combined so happily the enterprise 
of dramatic production, with social amenities, that was responsible 
for my firm conviction that the girl in it was called “ Flora”; 
with the consequence that I praised Miss Everest for possessing 
every quality proper to the part of a young girl and Miss Eva 
Robere for excelling in the part of her own mother. I beg the 
two ladies to exchange compliments and your readers’ pardon. 

DESMOND MACCARTHY 


BYRON 


Sir,—Mr. Quennell’s strictures are justified, since I failed to 
make my meaning clear. It never entered my head that anyone, 
interested in the subject, could suppose that incest was the publicly 
avowed cause of the separation. What I had in mind was that 
document, drawn up by Dr. Lushington, and held over Byron 
in terrorem. This has never been published, and the exact nature 
of its contents has long been matter for discussion; since here 
presumably we have those grounds for separation, avowed by 
Lady Byron and her family, the publication of which Byron was 
not prepared to face. What I wished to indicate was that, thanks 
to Mr. Quennell’s lucid exposition of the facts, I thought we might 
now “ presume ” that the cause “ avowed ” in this, the essential 
document, was incest, and not, as Lord Holland seems to have 
supposed, a certain waywardness in Lord Byron’s intimate habits. 

50 Gordon Square, CLIVE BELL 

Bloomsbury. 


SPEED 


S1r,—I agree with Mr. Scholderer that in road accidents where 
the “ impact speed ” is low, the speed may conceivably have been 
culpably high shortly before the impact. But the fact remains 
that all official analyses of traffic casualties published here or in 
Ireland agree that absolute high speed is rarely responsible for 
injuries or death. This is, of course, a police opinion ; in every 
case it is the police who furnish the data for the estimates of speed ; 
and the police are not normally inclined to under-estimate speed. 

Colonel Mervyn O’Gorman points out in a recent essay that 
under the old speed limits the number of fatal accidents in which 
some motor vehicle was involved, rose annually to peak in 1930 
at 6,222. During the next four years in the absence of a speed 


limit the total dropped, and never exceeded 5,765, although 
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during this quadrennium the number of registered motors in- 
creased by 200,000 or nearly 10 per cent. Moreover, during the 
same quadrennium the number of fatal road accidents in which 


- no motor vehicles were involved, increased by over 50 per cent. ! 
' These are very curious figures, which have never been satis- 


factorily analysed ; but at least they suggest that legalised speed 
js not necessarily and intrinsically dangerous. 
I think the latest Ministry of Transport suggestion that “ con- 


' fusion” is the key to the problem, and that it should be dealt 
_ with by attempts to “ de-confuse ” (or to introduce more orderli- 
' ness) deserves very respectful consideration. 


R. E. DAvipson 


CARSON’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Sir,—You have published an interesting letter concerning the 


| late Lord Carson, who has already begun to trouble the historians 
| as the first prototype of the modern dictators in Europe. An 


interesting historical point is what really happened at the Buck- 
ingham Palace Conference on the Irish Question which was caught 
by the outbreak of the Great War. I was so curious myself for 


' the sake of future historians that two years ago I ventured to take 


a journey to ask Lord Carson what had passed between him and 
John Redmond. With great kindness he told me that he had 
offered him Home Rule for Ireland with the whole of Ulster out. 
In his opinion Redmond made a fatal mistake for himself. If he 
had consented to the exclusion of Ulster as a whole instead of the 
Six Counties as was brought about later, Ulster would long since 
have voted herself into the Free State. In such moments is 
history made. SHANE LESLIE 
12 Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. 


EUTHANASIA 


Sir,—No doubt a great deal of euthanasia can be, and is, prac- 
tised by doctors having the humane and rational attitude of mind 
described by Dr. Roberts, but is this a sufficient reason for not 
altering the law in spite of obvious dangers ? For one thing should 
the relief of hopeless agony be left to the chance that the doctor 
attending the patient is of this mind? Many a man is wise in 
medicine, but a fool in ethics. Again, should the humane and 
rational physician go in peril of the law? And, most important 
of all, is existing euthanasia available for the poor who die in our 


| hospitals ? 


I suggest that a compromise between status guo and the cumber- 
some proposals of the Voluntary Euthanasia Bill, would be to 
allow as a good defence against the charge of murder the plea 
that the homicide was carried out with the patient’s consent by 
a disinterested medical man with the sole object of terminating 
incurable suffering. ALEC CRAIG 

33 Ulysses Road, London, N.W.6. 


Miscellany 


LORD CAMPBELL AND 
MR. CHARLES 


“How did he (Lord Campbell) propose to define what was 
an ‘ obscene ’ publication ?” Hansard then records that Lord 
Brougham went on to “ remind his noble and learned Friend, 
that in the works of some of their most eminent poets there 
were some objectionable passages which, under this measure 
‘Lord Campbell’s Act) might cause them to be considered 
obscene publications.” 

Lord Campbell in his reply protested that “he had not 
the most distant contemplation of including in the Bill the 
class of works to which the noble and learned Lord referred. 
The measure was intended to apply exclusively to works 
written for the single purpose of corrupting the morals of 
youth, and of a nature calculated to shock the common feelings 
of decency in any well-regulated mind. Bales of publications 
of this description were manufactured in Paris and imported 
into this country. He was ready to make what was indictable 
under the present law a test of obscenity.” 


What was indictable under the law in 1857 was plain porno- 
graphy—the smut for smut’s sake which exists “to corrupt 
the morals of youth” and to satisfy the impotent, the auto- 
erotic and the aged. No other kind of impropriety was 
indictable nor had in fact ever been indicted. 

Lord Campbell’s pledge allayed, at least in part, the fears 
of his opponents and the Bill was passed. But eleven years 
later, in 1868, Lord Cockburn did what Brougham and 
Lyndhurst had prophesied that some judge would infallibly do, 
and used the Campbell Act to condemn the author of a book 
with a serious, non-pornographic purpose, on the grounds that 
it contained passages of a nature to “ deprave and corrupt 
those whose minds are open to such immoral influences.” 
Admirably vague and comprehensive definition of the obscene ! 
For there is no influence to which some minds are not 
improperly open. Ernst and Seagle record the case of a young 
girl who was depraved and corrupted by Motley’s Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. The mechanism of the Campbell Act is 
rarely set in motion. Which is lucky. For, having, like the 
British Constitution, broadened down from precedent to 
precedent, the Act is now an extraordinarily effective instrument 
of literary repression. It has become a net whose meshes are 
fine enough to catch anything. Here, for example, is a book 
like The Well of Loneliness—a book whose language is 
scrupulously chaste, but whose subject matter and general 
tendency are judged to be capable of “corrupting and 
depraving those whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences.” The Well of Loneliness is suppressed. 

In Sleeveless Errand vice is duly reprobated; the general 
tendency of the book is above reproach. But, in flagellating 
vice, the author has made use of objectionable language. 
Sleeveless Errand is suppressed. The law is now so elastic 
that what an author gains on the swings of his vocabulary, he 
loses on the roundabouts of his subject matter; and what he 
gains on his roundabouts, he loses on his swings. 

But a contingency had been forgotten. The author might 
quote from a book, intrinsically obscene, but by some 
oversight not suppressed, and so corrupt and deprave at 
second hand. How was the Campbeil Act to be interpreted 
in such a case? The question has recently been answered at 
the expense of Mr. Edward Charles, the author of a book 
called The Sexual Impulse. In ordering the suppression of 
this book, the magistrate cited in particular six objectionable 
passages. Three of these were from the pen of Mr. Charles 
himself. But the other three were quotations from books 
which had been in circulation for some years, and against 
which no objection had ever been raised. Of the three quota- 
tions to which the magistrate took objection, one was from 
Professor Malinowski, one was from Dr. Van de Velde, and 
the third, in rhyme, from a novel of my own. Fifty per cent. 
of Mr. Charles’s guilt consisted in his having cited words 
written by other people and never stigmatised by the law as 
corrupting and depraving. 

Of Mr. Charles’s book I shall say no more than that, while 
disagreeing with some of his ideas and deploring, here and 
there, a certain sprightliness of manner, I think it remarkably 
original and intelligent. The Sexual Impulse is on the whole 
a good book; but even if it had been bad, the fact would 
not have affected the point at issue. “ Hang him for his bad 
verses.” But not even the most hysterical crowd has ever 
proposed that a poet should be hanged for other people’s bad 
verses. The Campbell Act has been stretched so as to punish 
many offences which its author never intended it to punish ; 
but this latest tweak at the elastic seems really too violent. 

We possess at the present time considerable liberty to write 
about sexual matters; but this liberty is solely due to the 
fact that, for various reasons, the authorities are reluctant to 
make too frequent a use of the existing law. If they chose 
to use their legal powers, they could suppress about half the 
books that have ever been written. A state of things in 
which liberty depends on governmental slackness and incon- 
sistency is highly unsatisfactory. It is time for some method 
to be introduced into the prevailing madness. We should 
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like to be told, for example, why The Sexual Impulse should 
be prosecuted and suppressed, while other books containing, 
in the case histories of perverts, material incomparably more 
“ corrupting and depraving ” than anything in Mr. Charles’s 
book should be allowed to circulate without let or hindrance ; 
we should like to know why Mr. Havelock Ellis’s great work, 
suppressed a generation ago and never, so far as I am aware, 
officially de-suppressed, can now be sold by the booksellers ; 
why Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover may be read only in 
a bowdlerised edition while, in The Seven Pillars, his namesake 
is licensed to broadcast the most vivid descriptions of sodomy 
and flagellation. We want to know on what principles the 
classics are spared ; also how soon a book becomes a classic 
and after how many years of immunity the author of a book, 
originally thought to be unobjectionable, but later deemed 
corrupting, may be prosecuted. In a word, we want to know 
where we stand. There is a general belief that writers now 
live under a moderately liberal dispensation. But, though 
moderately liberal in practice, the dispensation is potentially 
(and for an unfortunate minority actually) very illiberal—and 
illiberal, to make it worse, with an illiberalism shrouded in 
obscurity and, owing to the hopeless vagueness of the law, 
completely arbitrary. We want to know, I repeat, where we 
stand. But I doubt very much whether the most learned 
lawyer could tell us. ALpous HUXLEY 


THE GREAT EVENT 


Banc. Bang-bang, Bang, Bang-bang, Bang-bang, BANG, close 
under the windows. No, it is not a war, nor even a Fascist de- 
monstration, but it is a great event none the less: the first large 
pheasant shoot of the year. For this the keepers and their 
underlings have been working since the early spring ; for this 
scores of hens have reared unnaturally large families of 
unnatural offspring; for this the woods and coverts have 
been jealously guarded, iest village children, tempted by 
primroses and blue-bells, should trespass and so disturb sitting 
pheasants ; for this numberless hawks, owls, jays, magpies, 
stoats, hedgehogs have been slaughtered, lest by chance they 
should prey on young pheasants or on pheasants’ eggs. For 
this, special barley has been grown and strewed in the ear 
about the drives that the growing birds shall wax fat—and 
tame. And now the great apotheosis of these activities ! 

Half a dozen gentlemen have drawn up their expensive cars 
in front of the farm, they have taken out their sixty-guinea 
guns, which they hand to the under-keepers to carry for them, 
and have filled their cartridge bags to the full, and handed 
these also to their supporters ; and now they have started the 
fun. There are plenty of birds, and they are nice and tame. 

Two days ago I was walking through one of the coverts. 
The pheasants were scratching in tens and twenties amongst 
the bracken and strewn barley. As soon as they saw me they 
all came running, expecting their accustomed meal. They 
were like chickens, almost pecking at my boots. To-day at 
the end of the shoot, I asked the garden-boy how many had 
been killed. ‘“ A hundred brace,” he said, and grinned. “ Not 
to be wondered at. They put down five hundred tame ones 
this year.” ‘‘ Yes, I saw they were tame,” I said. ‘* Almost 
catch ’em with your hand,” was his comment. I hoped he 
had caught one or two. 

In the evening the dead birds were laid out on the green 
in front of the farm. In the long grass they made a shimmering 
bronze surface, which looked almost like the surface of water : 
a small sea of them. We all went out to look. 

‘““ Dear me, there do seem to be a lot, don’t there, mam,” 
said the woman who helps my wife with the housework. 
“But I suppose the gentlemen do like shooting them. Do 
you know, mam, they sits on little stools, and has their guns 
handed to them, and loaded for them too.” “ Do they really ?” 
said my wife. “ That’s a funny sort of sport, I think.” ‘ So 
do I,” said the woman, encouraged at this remark. “ Just like 
a lot of babies.” 





For six months of the year the pheasant is in deed and truth 
the lord of the countryside. The woods are closed to the 
English men and women who live on the land, lest the pheasant 
and his mate should be disturbed. He is guarded and fed, 
and is like those legendary kings of the far past, who were 
both kings and gods, and ruled, surrounded by all honour 
and homage, till the fatal day, when still fulfilling the function 
of god, they were sacrificed. The ritual has degenerated, it is 
true, and the victim who is a foreigner, and a silly feather- 
brained creature at the best, for all his fine plumage, is one 
whom we can neither love nor respect. Indeed it is hard not 
to resent his harsh, strident cry, which till to-day has been 
sO arrogant in its security. 

Surely it is a shame and a crying shame that he should be 
so unquestioned a lord of the counties. It is a shame that 
this pampered foreigner should be the excuse for the extermina- 
tion of native woodland creatures, and that men who engage 
in the magnificent sport of killing him should have the power 
to close the countryside for the best months of the year. A 
shame, too, that men, townsmen for the most part, should think 
it sport to shoot birds as tame as chickens, and be so pampered 
in their riches that they cannot carry their own guns. 

This is no exaggerated picture. It is a plain picture of a 
degrading fact. It is the truth that what matters most in the 
country is the pheasant shooting. The farms—well, they can 
look after themselves, and the farmers can shoot the rabbits 
if they like. But the pheasant shooting . . . that is sacred. 
No one dare breathe against it. It is accepted, unquestioned, 
cringed before, and so severe are the penalties inflicted on 
pheasant-poachers by the gentlemen magistrates that there are 
very few left. The labourers may murmur a little, but they 
are careful to keep their remarks in a low breath ; the women 
may shrug their shoulders and laugh softly in contempt at 
the gentlemen’s sport, but nothing is said openly, and were | 
to put my name to this article I should run severe risk of 
being turned out of my farm. COUNTRYMAN 


RUTHERFORD & FRANCE, LTD.— 
PLAY-STEALERS 


Tuts has been a week of leading ladies ; Miss Tempest, Miss 
Compton, Miss Thorndike, Miss Lohr, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Jeans (Ursula). But the interest of the two chief events has 
been to see whether Miss Dodie Smith has progressed at all 
or whether she is content to follow the formula that she has 
found paying in the past, and how Miss Tempest reacts to the 
methods of our most important young producer, Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie. Miss Dodie Smith has not advanced. She may 
call it a day, but one more spring at the Globe would have 
drowned the Hilton family, lock, stock and barrel. The 
romantic episodes of all the members of the household, from 
father Hilton (Mr. Owen Nares) down to the terrier, who fell 
in love with the bull-dog at the corner house, promise well 
at the outset, but fail in dramatic quality, owing to Miss 
Smith’s inability to get real emotion on to her stage. Mr. 
Nares’ scene with his actress-client (Miss Valerie Taylor) is 
the best of these incidents, chiefly owing to the delightfully 
bewildered air with which Mr. Nares is slowly drawn into the 
vortex. Miss Taylor, perhaps owing to the fact that her lines 
were too near the truth to be pleasant, seemed ill at ease, but 
her natural vibrancy and the stage presence she has acquired 
in America carried her through her awkward little scene, but 
she must get over her self-consciousness. Neither Catherine 
(Miss Patricia Hilliard), confronting her painter-béguin (Mr. 
Austin Trevor) in an old-fashioned close-up, nor Mrs. Hilton 
(Miss Fay Compton), thrown by an accident into intimate 
relations with a tea-planter, nor Martin Hilton (Mr. Geoffrey 
Nares), coping unwittingly with a homosexual encounter in the 
family back-garden, come to life. Miss Smith is infinitely 
better at desire than at fulfilment. Miss Wilton’s lovelorn 
typist is one of the most sharply drawn characters in the play, 
and I was delighted with her tale of how a man stopped his 
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car beside her in the Outer Circle, looked at her and then 
drove on. She joins the company of poor Mary Lamb, who 
walking by herself in a coal-scuttle bonnet was surprised by 
three young bucks, who rushed past her, peered under the 
yast brim, and murmuring “ Extr’ornery ornery, by gum,” 


dashed on. 


It is, of course, Miss Smith’s acute powers of observation of 
character and her kindly and humorous appreciation of the 


_ details of everyday life, that make her plays such good enter- 


tainment. No one can resist Cook’s (Miss Muriel George) 


innocent deception with the hard and soft boiled eggs, or 
' Mrs. Milsom’s (Miss Phyllis Morris) discharge of broken meats 
' at the feet of the head of the house or the wiles of Ann (Miss 
' Alexis France) to borrow her father’s bathroom. On Ann 


Miss Smith has lavished all her forces, and in this brilliant 


study of a backfisch the play touches its high watermark. 
Miss France, who I saw last as the little baggage Lennchen 


in Miss Helen Waddell’s uneven play about the Abbé Prévost, 


gives the performance of her life and steals the play. Good 
' sketches are given by Miss Marie Lohr as a Mrs. Hawksbee 


and Mr. Geoffrey Nares, who manages to infuse into Martin 
the charm, gaucherie and intolerance of eighteen. The play, 


_ of course, hinges on Miss Compton and Mr. Nares, Snr. Both 


can play parts like this on their heads, but Mr. Nares by his 
particular quality manages to make the passage of Cupid 
through the house almost credible, while Miss Compton will, 
I hope, take it as a very high compliment from one who has 
been an admirer since the days of his war-leave, when he went 
nightly to the Empire, if I say that she makes one feel how 
lucky every family would be to have such a mother. I par- 
ticularly liked the charming scene when Ann is telling her 
how Catharine’s painter-friend gave her a Rossetti sketch. 

Where the emotional incidents just lack the spark to set them 
going, I think the producer has missed his opportunities in 
not emphasising the farcical side of the Hilton ménage, and I 
should like to see a Cupid on every set: a painting in the 
bedroom, a bronze in the sitting-room, a fountain in the 
gardens, dropping his “ love-in-idleness ” on the eyes of all 
the family. 

Short Story is mainly a vehicle for Miss Tempest, though it 
has the unusual advantage of having a last act better than the 
rest. If Miss France steals the thunder at the Globe, Miss 
Rutherford, whose advent from the provinces in “ Hervey 
House ” I acclaimed in these columns, walks round the stars 
at the Queen’s, and in her part of Miss Flower, the Miss Shoe 
of the village, brings a Rowlandsonesque vitality to the play, 
which translates it from its somewhat humdrum atmosphere 
to an occasion for a white stone. I can pay Miss Rutherford 
no greater tribute than to say that I met an extremely dis- 
tinguished man of letters in the foyer after the second act, who 
said to me “* Do you think Miss Flower will appear again in the 
last act,” and his visible pleasure at the telephone scene in that 
act would have rewarded her, had she known, for the no doubt 
years of hard work she has putin in repertory. Miss Tempest, 
who is used to saying her lines and waiting for the effect that 
she knows they will produce, must have had a hard time with 
Mr. Guthrie’s acute and expeditious methods, but no one 
of her calibre could fail, and the old trouper wins all the 
way down the line. Miss Thorndike, as a minor peeress of 
featherbrains from a provincial seat, has her first really comic 
part since Advertising April, but she gilds her Mersey lily too 
heavily and it is Miss Tempest, with the lifting of an eyebrow, 
who carries the day. Miss Ursula Jeans, quite unnecessarily 
cast as an American—it is not after all essential to be an 
American to buy a chaperone—talked through her nose too 
obviously, while I longed for Mr. Graham Browne’s quiet 
metheds as Miss Thorndike’s husband. Mr. Matthews, as the 
flustered, sincere author, who tamed his tempest in the end, 
deserves a welcome back from his long exile in the States, but 
itis Miss Rutherford whom you must all go to see; it is as 
though, in a Zoffany conversation piece, Hogarth had sud- 
denly taken it into his head to paint a figure. 

LEIGH ASHTON 








MORE ABOUT THE 
REFERENCE BOOK WHICH 
IS NEVER OUT OF DATE 


In our announcement here three weeks ago we 
described very briefly the ingenious reference cum 
news service called “ Keesing’s”, which makes it possible 
for you to augment the information in your encyclo- 
paedia and similar books with facts and happenings 
as recent as last week and to build up an invaluable 
reference book which is never out of date. 


As a result of that announcement a large number of 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION readers are now 
receiving each week the “Keesing’s” bulletins which give 
the essential news items, with statistics and data, 
covering Politics, Economics, League of Nation’s news, 
Religion, Social Questions, Commerce, Industry, 
Finance, Science, in orderly form with the source 
of origin clearly stated. This information is culled 
from the entire press of the world and translated 
from twenty-six languages. The reports are issued in 
loose leaves and slip into a special binding case. The 
“Living Index”, which is supplied each week, is 
cumulative and enables you to put your finger at a 
moment’s notice on any event, whether it happened 
four years, four months, or a few days ago. 


The success of “Keesing’s,” which was established 
in 1931, may be judged from the following few 
tributes selected from many :— 


W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian, Croydon. 

“It is a most useful tool in daily use and is invaluable as giving 
an authentic, current summary of world events. The cumu- 
lative index is not the least feature of the work which everyone 
who wishes to be completely au courant with world affairs will 
not willingly be without.” 


D. Graham Hutton, Assistant Editor ‘‘ Economist.” 
“* An invaluable and most efficient service.” 


C. Patricia Macswiney, Librarian, Roedean School, Brighton. 
“ We find ‘ Keesing’s’ an invaluable aid in dealing with ‘ Current 
Events.’ The system of keeping the Index up to date makes it 
possible to trace backwards the events which have led to the 
present situation, and thus helps to give a sense of continuity 
and links the history books with the daily press. We know of 
no other publication which does this, and we therefore recommend 
its introduction into every School Library.” 


Viscount Tredegar. 

“It is with confidence I state that this work of reference is an 
indispensable asset to anyone engaged, as I am, in public work, 
containing as it does a comprehensive and accurate record of the 
vital questions affecting our country to-day in a concise form 
which renders reference simple and speedy. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the service.” 


J. Baker White, The Economic League (Central Council). 
“* I find ‘Keesing’s’ extremely useful. As a research worker and 
writer on economic subjects I find that they save me a great deal 
of time and trouble, and also make me conversant with a good 
deal of information that otherwise I might miss.” 


The headquarters of Keesing’s Ltd., is at 107 Fleet 
Street, London(Central 3441)and a pamphlet describing 
in full the Service will be sent to any “ New Statesman 
and Nation” reader completing the coupon below or 
mentioning this announcement. 


To Messrs. Keestnc’s Ltp., 107. FLeer STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 


Piease send me full particulars of your Service without 
cost or obligation on my part. | 
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PATERFAMILIAS DISTRAUGHT 


My scenery 
Is a battle 
Between cattle 
And greenery. 


My wife eats only animal : 

My children want to ban ’em all. 
And she hoots 

When they eat roots. 


They make a fetish 

Of crunching lettish, 

And say it’s caddish 

To kill anything but radish. 


The indescribable badgery 
That goes on in this menagerie ! 
My dear wife’s bad-smellery 
About beetroot and celery ! 
And the children’s religion 

Of coddling pigeon ! !! 


Under taunts my gentle slaughterer 
Contrives a cabbage-silence : 

It’s my pea-shooting sons and daughterer 
Indulge in beastly vilence. 


What’s a man to do 
In such a Zoo ? 


Is the only cure, 
That’s sure, 
And lasting, 


Fasting ? OTTO WATTEAU 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“National 6” at the Gate 


Intimate, delicate, and at times just a little embarrassing in its 
sweetness, National 6 is the sort of play to inspire critical diminu- 
tives, affectionate or contemptuous according to whether M. Jean- 
Jacques Bernard’s flutters of fancy amuse or enrage you. In the 
truly austere mind there must arise a certain queasiness at the 
spectacle of an elderly dreamer with his innocent flower of a 
daughter being half-inspired, half-consoled by the cars which whirl 
past their window all day on the way to the Riviera, Greece, 
Egypt and India. Nor will the latter-day ascetic shed tears for 
poor little Francine’s hopeless passion for the young painter whose 
car the obliging road has wrecked outside her door; and he may 
positively wince at the young painter’s father, manfully smothering 
his own hopeless passion for Francine. It is all, I suppose, a 
matter of temperament and taste ; but with such casting, and such 
quiet, sympathetic under-playing as the piece receives at the 
Gate, National 6 provides enchanting moments for the not-too- 
austere. Miss Jill Furse as Francine has the crucial task, and 
undertakes it remarkably well. At present she is neither a great 
nor even a good actress, but her ethereal charm comes from a 
personality of the true magnetism from which great acting some- 
times springs. A clever film director with enough dollars could 
probably make her a world-famous star in two years. Ten years’ 
hard work on the stage may make her into something still more 
interesting. Mr. J. Leslie Frith as her father potters and dodders 
amiably enough, but distinguishes himself more as the translator 
of the play, and Marjorie Gabain as her common-sense mother 
makes full use of her brief but valuable appearances. 


“Episode” at the Academy 


There must be some method of appreciating such Continental 
films as Episode which disregards their essential flimsiness and 
enables large, good-natured audiences to bask in their all too obvious 
charm, sauciness and grace. That a light touch in part redeems 


its complacent jollity and adolescent innuendo is the best, it seems 


to me, that can be said for this Austrian film. Its insistence op 
Viennese gaiety is less wearisome, of course, than the novelettis) 
inanity of a film like Barcarole, and, by comparison with recent 
politico-historical tracts from Germany, it can certainly claim to be 
innocuous. But that is all; and if The Old and the Young King 
and Das Madchen Foanna had a nasty, misplaced intensity, the 
latter film at any rate was magnificently acted, especially by 
Gustav Griindgens, whereas Episode offers us only the cocky 
naturalism of prize-winning Paula Wessely, who did so nicely in 
Maskerade. The episode itself hardly bears looking into; jt 
is at once so jejune and so preposterous—an odd combination—tha F 
only the author-director’s excellent cutting and our own determined F 
refusal to believe in his heroine’s innocence can make up, to some | 
extent, for an insipid theme nonchalantly composed, shot, and > 
turned into a film. ; 


“Escapade” at the Empire 


Perhaps the best way to discern the merits of Episode is to sec 
Escapade, the American “‘ re-make ” of Maskerade, with William 
Powell in the leading male role and M-G-M’s new star, Luise 
Rainer, plopped into Paula Wessely’s shoes. It’s a tolerable 
film, if you happened to miss the original ; but possibly as much can 
be said for a Florentine palazzo or Tudor mansion transported 
brick by brick and beam by beam to Griffithsville or Oklahoma. 
Shot by shot, with the same angles and identical jokes, Escapade 
unfolds a slavish and therefore inert replica of all the naughtiness, 
frailty and love of Maskerade. Only a new, explosive “ wife” 
has been introduced, to join each sequence with a jolt and jazz-up 
Old Vienna. Some of the artist’s pictures are even worse than 
they were, and his model now is swathed in furs (the plot, you 
remember, is that she wears too little ; only her identity is masked 
—and mistaken. The other novelty in this re-hash is Luise Rainer, 
embryo star, whose stage personality has been religiously preserved 
from routine incubation in the studios—a new-fangled notion, 
this, of Mr. Louis Mayer, which has had the even “ curiouser” 
result that whenever Miss Rainer appears on the screen without 
William Powell—and only then—she overacts atrociously, as 
if she had already won all the Venice and Hollywood awards for 
film-acting and had beaten Fri. Bergner, Wessely, Dietrich to 
them by a dropped eyelid and two short moues. But under William 
Powell’s steadying influence all this Gaminelichkeit evaporates, 
and she acts well. In this case a prolonged sojourn in the studio 
concentration-camps is clearly advisable. After all, we shall shortly 
have the chance of seeing Annabella at The Curzon. .. . 


THE COMING 


FRIDAY, November 8th— 
Sunday Times Book Exhibition, Dorland Hall. 
18th. 
S. H. Wood on “‘ The General Moral Approach,” Morley College, 


WEEK 


Till November 


5.30. 
“Anthony and Anna,”’ Whitehall Theatre. 


SATURDAY, November 9th— 
League of “‘ Arts ” Choir, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
London Group Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries. 


SUNDAY, November roth— 
John Drinkwater on “‘ The Nature of Poetry,’ Conway Hall, 11. 
The Grinke Trio, Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, 6.30. 
Andrew Rothstein on “ Eighteen Years After,” Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 


Monpbay, November r1th— 

Armistice Day Peace Mecting, arranged by the British Section 
Women’s World Committee against War and Fascism. Speeches 
by Miss E. Froud, Miss Helen Simpson, Miss Dorothy Woodman 
and others, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Strect, 7.30. 

“ Song of Ceylon,” Everyman Cinema, Hampstead. 

Courtauld Sargent Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. And on Nov. 
12th. 


TvuEspAY, November 12th— 
Arthur F. Newell on “‘ America and the Present Crisis,” Friends 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
Prof. John Macmurray on ‘“ Reason and Religion,’’ Conway 
Hall, 7. 
S. K. Ruck on “ Poverty and Crime,” 36, Tavistock Place, 8. 
WEDNESDAY, November 13th— 
Barbara Wootton on “ The Future of Economic Thought,” 
Conway Hall, 8. 


Tuurspay, November 14th— 
H. J. Laski on ‘“‘ The American Experiment,” Friends Hall, 8.30. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Things to Come, by H. G. Wells (Cresset Press, 3s. 6d.) is the 
story prepared for the film by the author from the material in 
The Shape of Things to Come, and is extremely interesting from 
several points of view. While there are fewer “ things to 
come,” there is naturally more “shape.” Mr. Wells has a 
complete grasp of how a story has to be told for the screen 
and his book is, I believe, a model for anyone who wants to 
write for it, as an increasing number of serious authors are 
bound to. They will naturally not make a habit of publishing 
their scenarios as books—but they are very likely to plan their 
books from the beginning with scenarios in mind—or write 
the scenario first and expand the book from that. This I 
believe would be the ideal method ; the scenario, or a first 
version of it would take the place of the detailed synopsis 
which so many writers who care about form always draft out 
first. It will correspond to those long, dictated, tellings and 
retellings of the story which George Moore employed as the 
approach to the final version of his later tales. But whether 
the film scenario is written first, or constructed afterwards, I 
think that in many ways it will have a very healthy influence 
on the story-teller’s art. The one thing which is completely 
barred, in writing for the film, is the irrelevant digression which 
has no bearing on the main theme and does not carry the 
story any forwarder. Thus the effect of a writer working with 
the film at the back of his mind, will not only be to simplify, 
but to make the story a unity; every detail in a great film is 
subservient to the main idea. The first thing for the story- 
teller to know should be: What is the essence of my tale ? 
Yet hundreds of novelists only discover this, if they discover 
it at all, when their books are three-parts finished. But a 
continuity writer must know this before he starts work. He 
has to tell his story visually ; every picture must not only tell 
a story, but be telling part of the same story. In this respect 
the film is in its very nature an instrument of propaganda. A 
film is one long appeal to the emotions ; it canriot, by its very 
nature present an argument impartially, since the spectator 
believes what he is shown. 
x * * 


Things to Come is a perfectly designed, spectacular film and 
is, of course, pure propaganda, extremely effective emotionally, 
and, as all films must be, as irrational as a poem, or an opera. 
There is little doubt that Mr. Wells, and the majority of his 
audience, will think the film shown them on the screen is 
propaganda for peace, and for a super-state, directed by 
scientists. But I do not myself think that its effect will be 
to promote either of these causes. I believe that all propaganda 
describing war, and the horrors of war, is propaganda for war 
and not against it. Mankind has a passion for destructiveness 
and a love of dramatic cataclysms and disasters. If war is 
believed possible, then sooner or later it will come. If we 
adopt the methods of Christian Science and make ourselves 
believe that war is out of the question and need not be feared, 
our belief automatically comes true. Thus the Dutch are more 
at Hitler’s mercy than we are; they have a most attractive 
colonial empire, but since we all believe the annexation of 
Holland by Germany is out of the question, they are less in 
danger of a war than we are. For we, whether we believe in 
armaments or not, are gloating with terror over our own 
destruction, and feel ourselves playing a doomed and tragic part. 
But Mr. Wells’s cataclysm is made alluring, because it is 
followed by a renaissance in human affairs. Mr. Wells indulges 
our (and his) love of a catastrophe before leading us to a “‘ world- 
pax.” The existing state of muddle, fear, acute nationalism, is 
difficult to improve. Let us help to destroy it—and then, when 
dictators have sunk to the level of rival gang-leaders of small 
communities, when there is no longer any iodine for the sick, or 
rubber, or insulating tape, or petrol, when ancient cars are 


drawn about by horses—why then, hey-presto, there is the 
sound of wings over the world, the scientist arrives in an 
aeroplane and puts everything straight. The fact that the 
muddle in men’s heads will be worse then than now, is lightly 
brushed aside. Mr. Wells steadfastly rejects the view that 
every world war makes peace more unlikely. The idea that 
a state of world-pax was nevcr so near achievement in his 
life-time as it was in 1913, is a truth too depressing for him 
to consider. 
* * * 

Mr. Wells’s propaganda for the world-state is for much 
more than mere pacificism : perhaps the best word to describe 
his ultimate object is Druidism ; that is to say, he is conducting 
the kind of propaganda which must have been required to 
make men build the great megalithic monuments. Man must 
not only be happy, peaceful, intelligent and artistic, he must 
always be engaged upon gigantic enterprises and researches 
magnificent. Things to Come,-.ends, therefore, with the lovers 
being discharged, from a Space Gun, in a shell which will pass 
round the moon. Having put everything on earth into apple- 
pie order, by universal consent, man must reach out to the stars. 

Passworthy : My God! Is there never to be an age of happiness ? 
Is there never to be rest ? 

Cabal : Rest enough for the individual man. Too much of it and 
too soon, and we cali it death. But for MAN no rest and no ending. 
He must go on—conquest beyond conquest. This little planet and 
its winds and ways, and all the laws of mind and matter that restrain 
him. Then the planets about him, and at last out across immensity 


to the stars. And when he has conquered all the deeps of space and 
all the mysteries of time—still he will be beginning. 


I profoundly disapprove of this propaganda and think that 
Mr. Wells’s film is likely to have a most dangerous influence. 
It is not that I am afraid of space guns, or of our invading 
the moon. Indeed that seems a good method of working off 
the surplus energy of the over-ambitious. The danger of this 
propaganda is that it makes people believe that war is inevitable 
and that good will come of it, and it helps to implant those 
grandiose ideas of human destiny which are so easily exploited 
by dictators, or “ scientists” who enslave mankind. Anyone 
who makes mankind look beyond the daily and innumerable 
happiness of ordinary human life, and hanker after greatness, 
is in my opinion its enemy. To learn to live without poverty, 
disease, jealousy or quarrelling, to be good and not wicked, 
may sound a dull and limited objective ; let us reach that and 
if ever our descendants know themselves to be perfect, they can 
decide upon the next step. Primitive minds want more 
grandiose gestures. There seems to these Druids more 
splendour in shooting about among the stars in some sort 
of a barrel than in contemplating them quietly from the back 
lawn. There would be very little splendour and very great 
suffering in spreading the infectious plague of man about the 
solar system. It is impossible to look at the Pyramids or at 
Stonehenge without thinking of the thousands of innocent lives 
which were idiotically destroyed to put up such monuments 
of folly ; Mr. Wells is eager to enslave us in order to put up 
even more fanciful monstrosities, in the name of science. 


* * * 


Though I abhor Mr. Wells’s Druidism, which is peculiarly 
adapted to delude the young, I delight in him asawriter. His 
ideas are absurd (and must be taken seriously in a world of 
absurd ideas), but he has real imagination and is a real artist. 
The Invisible Man was an excellent film, and I am looking 
forward eagerly to secing Things to Come. As a printed book 
it is one of the most effective things that he has written. Every 
page of it is alive and the scenario form is a perfect instrument 
in his hands. It has indeed the punch and drive of his early 
work and an artistic unity which is new to him, for his 
exuberant desire to ramble off is here impossible. As propa- 
ganda I hate and loathe it—especially as Mr. Wells’s subjects 
are usually Things that do come true. How I wish he would 
take as his next subject the story of a Kipps caught up in the 
cogs of a machine world and smashing it. The modern world 
needs the rebel as hero. Davip GARNETT 
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ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A Century of Municipal Progress. 1835-1935. Edited 
by Haroitp J. Lasxr (Professor of Political Science in the 
University of London), W. Ivor JENNINGS (Reader in 
English Law in the University of London), WILLIAM A. 
Rosson (Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London). Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


A hundred years ago there was passed the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, the first—or, to be more exact, the second, if you count 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834—of the long series of 
measures that have transformed English local government from a 
scandal into a glory. It was an excellent idea of the National 
Association of Local Government Officers to celebrate the cen- 
tenary with a book of this sort. And they could not have found 
three better men to see to its preparation than Professor Laski, 
Dr. Jennings and Dr. Robson. The book is a survey—historical, 
descriptive, critical, and constructive—admirably planned by its 
editors and admirably written by the team of experts that they 
have got together to deal with different aspects of the subject. 
There are no fewer than eighteen contributors, counting the editors 
themselves, and the number of the cooks has not spoilt the broth. 
A Century of Municipal Progress is a first-rate concoction— 
nourishing and stimulating alike for the tiro and for the expert 
in local government. It would be unfair to the writers to mention 
some names and not others. It would be unfair to the public— 
who, I hope, will buy, beg or borrow, and read, the book—to 
mention none. And so here is the complete list: Prof. Elie 
Halévy, J. L. Hammond, Lord Snell, L. Hill, Sir George Newman, 
Herbert Morrison, Sir Ernest Simon, Prof. Frank Smith, L. 
Stanley Jast, Sir Frederic Kenyon, H. Finer, Gilbert Slater, Sir 
Josiah Stamp, John Willis, C. Kent Wright. Each of these is 
a recognised authority in his own line—history, law, administra- 
tion, health, housing, education, public finance, or what not. 
Some have a knowledge and an experience that make them autho- 
rities in many lines. 

The progress they record is prodigious. In 1835 the English 
towns, as Mr. Hammond says, “were sunk in a condition of 
barbarism that would have put a citizen of the Roman Empire 
to the blush.” Nor, of course, did the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act immediately change all that. It applied only 
to 179 boroughs, and it was long yet before the reformed town 
councils, and the other local authorities that we have to-day, were 
charged with the administration of the social services, with the 
provision of schools, hospitals and clinics, highways, houses, parks, 
libraries, water and gas and electricity. In the early ‘forties, Sir 
Josiah Stamp observes, the public accounts of Birmingham were 
comprised under three short heads—the Borough Fund Account, 
the Borough Gaol Account, and the Lunatic Asylum Account— 
and the total revenue and expenditure was reckoned only in 
thousands of pounds. Now “ the picture is contained in a volume 
of over five hundred pages, with detailed accounts for 35 heads 
of services,” a gross expenditure of £9,605,000, and an aggregate 
balance sheet totalling £117,500,000. Even when the important 
towns were beginning to function decently, the local government 
of the country as a whole was in a deplorable muddle. In 1871 
it was justly described as “ a chaos of authorities, a chaos of rates, 
and a chaos of areas.”” And it took another generation to reduce 
the chaos to order by the creation of county councils, district and 


parish councils, metropolitan borough councils, and the abolition 
of the school boards, while the ad hoc Poor Law authorities 
survived till six years ago. 

But proud as we may be of this achievement, there is yet much 
to find fault with. Reforms are urgently needed in many branches 
of the local services and in the machinery of administration. 
_The committee system is rightly praised by Professor Laski as 
a remarkable instrument for the conduct of council business ; 
but, as he shows, it does not function perfectly. We have not 
satisfactorily solved the problem of central control of the local 
authorities. Municipal trading is still cramped and confined 
within narrow limits. The municipal civil service is a fine 
body, but it might be better. Local authorities do nowadays 
take thought for the amenities of life as well as the necessities ; 
but, in general, as Dr. Robson complains, they have a poor idea of 
what a true civic culture should be. 

Dr. Robson also stresses once more the need for structural 
reform—the enlargement of existing areas, which have become 
utterly inadequate for administering many of the great services 
of to-day, and the better co-ordination of functions among the 
Various authorities, county and borough and district and parish. 
He suggests three alternative solutions of the area problem. 
We could merge or combine existing councils for the conduct of 
particular services. We could adopt the method of federation. 
Or we could establish directly elected regional authorities for 
certain large-scale services. I believe myself, for a variety of 
reasons which cannot be discussed here, that “ regionalism ” 
is the right solution—a “ regionalism ” going farther perhaps than 
Dr. Robson contemplates. There is, however, another possible 
line of organisation for some, at least, of the large-scale services, 
which would diminish rather than enhance the powers of the local 
authorities. This consists in the running of the service by an 
independent statutory corporation, under State and not municipal 
control. The London Passenger Transport Board is an obvious 
illustration. And if and when the whole transport system of the 
country is socialised, the municipal tram and bus may disappear. 
That, at any rate, is envisaged by the Labour Party. They propose 
to set up a National Transport Board which would take over and run, 
by the most appropriate machinery, all forms of transport. Some 
undertakings might be left temporarily in private hands or in the 
hands of the local authorities. But, they argue, “it is largely a 
matter of convenience whether or not the local authorities should 
organise the local transport of urban communities,” and “‘ where 
local authority management remained in operation, provision 
might be made for the National Transport Board taking over the 
services at any subsequent time by agreement.” (The same 
question might arise in connection with the banks. Would a 
nationalised banking system make for, or against, the establishment 
of municipal banks ?) 

But any such development as this, it may be urged, would mean. 
a substantial gain in efficiency to compensate for a small loss of 
local autonomy. It would still leave ample room for the exercise 
of democracy and a wide field for municipal enterprise—a field 
which political prejudice and the power of capitalist interests have 
so far prevented the local authorities from tilling to the full. Look- 
ing at the past, the present and the future as they are presented in 
this masterly survey, we can agree with Dr. Robson’s conclusion : 
“There are plenty of causes for pessimism in the world, but the 
outlook in English local government is not amongst them.” 

C. M. LiLoyp 
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the white sea canal 


The building of the canal to complete the waterway between the White Sea and the 
Baltic was a remarkable engineering accomplishment in itself. But when it is realised that 
the work was carried through by ten thousand enemies of the State, guarded and 
helped by only thirty-seven G.P.U. officers, the success of the experiment appears even 
more amazing. Another interesting experimental feature of this book is that it is, as far 
as we know, the first example available in English of a work done by the method 
of “ group composition.” It is published today at 15s net. 


THE POWYS BROTHERS by Richard Heron Ward: 
a biographical and critical study of three members of this remark- 
able family: John Cowper Powys, T. F. Powys, Llewelyn Powys: 
tracing the influence of each brother upon the others. 7s 6d net. 


TOWARDS SEX FREEDOM by Irene Clephane: 
a historical study of the development that has taken place in our 
attitude towards sex during the last 100 years. In a final chapter 
the author indicates the lines on which she believes the relation- 
ship between men and women must develop. 8s 6d net. 





STALIN by Henri Barbusse: ‘It is a panegyric, partly of 
Stalin the man, but far more of the Communist party of which 
he is the head ... A brilliant, impressionist picture of the major 
acts which have created the new world of Communist Russia 
and of Stalin’s part therein.” The Listener. 12s 6d net. 
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JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 


next friday 


Next Friday we are publishing a startling book on China by Egon Erwin Kisch, entitled 
‘SECRET CHINA.’ It isa revelation of China as the tourist does not see it, as the guide- 
books do not describe it-China as only the Chinese masses—and Kisch—know it. It is, 
in fact, a most pungent piece of reportage. The price will be 8s6dnet. Next Friday. 
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Biography and History 


MORE LETTERS FROM MARTHA WILMOT: Impressions of Vienna, 
1819-1829: Edited by the MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY and H. M. 
HYDE, D.Lir., Joint Editors of “The Russian Journals of Martha and Catherine 
Wilmot.” Illustrated. a1/- 


LORD CHESTERFIELD By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. 15/- 


This work is much more than a bald biography. It forms an outstanding study of English society in the early 
eighteenth century. 


MARY TUDOR By BEATRICE WHITE. 15/- 
‘“‘ Packed with information. It is full of illuminating detail. . . . The writing is lively and agreeable.” —The Tablet. 


SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER AND THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


By A. E. W. MASON. Illustrated. 10/6 
“.. . A very adequate memorial to his subject’s strenuous career.”—The Spectator. 

GUSTAV STRESEMANN : His Diaries, Letters and Papers Vol. I. Edited and 
Translated by ERIC SUTTON. Illustrated. 25/- 


‘‘ The book is a mine of information on post war diplomacy, more important historically than Lord D’ Abernon’s 
diary.’’—The Scotsman. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 1917-1921 By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN. 2 Vols. with Maps and Illustrations 42/]- 


“Nobody who wishes to understand the greatest social upheaval of modern times can possibly miss Mr. 
Chamberlin’s history of the Revolution.”—Couniry Life. 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE By PROF. A. BERRIEDALE 
KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt. a1/- 


The first part of this work is devoted toa description of the mode in which sovereignty is now distributed among 
the Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The second part contains a description of the several! 
Governments of the Empire, with special reference to the problems of the present day. 


Books of Travel 


A VISIT TO AMERICA: A. G. MACDONELL 7/6 
“]T find it infinitely entertaining and true: ... It is a good, clever, sensible book.”—Harold Nicolson, 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ He took with him an independent spirit, immense powers of observation, and an irrepressible sense of fun . . .” 
—The Observer. 


ROAD FORTUNE: A Cycle Journey through Europe By HUNTER DIACK 


and R. F. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 8/6 
‘A feeling of excitement conveys itself in every detail of the book.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
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MEDITERRANEAN NIGHT 


Beyonp the Cape the swell was longer and the Orphan in 
the lamp boat behind began waving to us to lengthen the tow 
rope. We could see him standing against the flares, his dropped 
shoulder looking odder than ever. I scrambled back to give 
him more riding length, but the Old Man was already paying 
it out. I had forgotten him, as most of us did ; he allowed us 
to forget him, I think. Once he had been called Grandfather, 
but that was when he promised to show that special cunning 
about the ways of fish which an old man ought to have. He 
simply has not got it, I suppose, the life seems to dribble out 
of him quicker than out of most old men, though he still 
turns up each evening on the beach. He only does easy 
jobs, lighting the lamps or greasing the launching baulks. 
It is nearly two years since we’ve called him Grandfather. 

As I got back to the prow the lighthouse went out and the 
café on the beach went black also. Little Rose, who was 
pouring water over the exhaust pipe (that was what cracked 
it, I say) heaved his body round, he stood up to see better 
though the lighthouse was up there by the triangle of little 
stars. His body looked as big as the rock we call the Isleta. 

“It’s the power station at Blanes,” he said. 

Esteban wouldn’t have that. “It’s the Dance Hall,” he 
said; “‘ Old Teeth is messing about with those lights again ; 
he put out the whole town, the lighthouse and all at the 
beginning of last season.” 

The lighthouse did not go on again until we reached the 
Mill Stones and then Esteban shouted to Little Rose, who was 
barging about in the cabin: “ That shows it was the Dance 
Hall, they’d ’a put it on quicker from the power station.” 

“ No they wouldn’t ; it wouldn’t take ’em long to put a new 
fuse in if it was the Dance Hall.” 

We took sides over it. We voted on it, but the Old Man 
wouldn’t have given a casting vote if we’d asked him. I was 
for the power station, of course; if it had been the Dance Hall 
they’d have found the fault quickly. I was right, it was the 
auxiliary they turned on. 

It was Esteban’s idea to go one hour’s motor out from the 
Mill Stones, and so Little Rose gave in. “I expect you’re 
right about the currents, boy,” he said, and Esteban explained 
it again to me, for they still think I’m new to it, though I’ve 
been with them three summers and two winters. 

“You see, when we see this sort of swell we know there’ll 
be a current going the same way, but there’ll be a current 
coming across the bay as well, but deeper down.” 

“ That’s right,” they all said, “ deeper down,” and Little 
Rose pointed into the water. That made me wild. I’m begin- 
ning my third winter with them. “ Yes, deeper down,” I said. 

“So you see, when we put the net out the top will drift 
one way, and the bottom the other; the leads won’t be heavy 
enough to keep it upright: result, no fish.” 

* Not one son of a sardine.” Little Rose showed me an 





empty basket; they think because I am a vineyard worker 
that I know nothing, but you should see Little Rose handle a 
pruning knife, you’d think he wanted to write his name all 
over the vine. 

When we got to the place Esteban had mentioned we let 
down anchor, the Orphan he was slow in letting down and 


had to row himself about a bit to get position. We watched 
him, though because it was hard work we didn’t shout at him 
much. I didn’t want to shout, the swell was deep and very 
long, and when the lamp boat went down into a trough the 
light came through the water of the next wave and it looked 
like a hill of green glass, or what a huge green jellyfish would 
look like if it had lights in it. It was beautiful, though Esteban 
didn’t take on to the idea when I told him. “ Yes, it’s pretty,” 
he said, and picked up the winesack and swore because Little 
Rose had done the stopper up tightly. But it was beautiful ; 
the Orphan had pumped the petrol flares up high and so the 
swell blazed like a green neon sign as it ran away from us, 
paling off at the edges into the black sea, and disappearing under 
the light boat, by which time the water under us would be 
lighting up again. The night was blue like a big flower, as it 
always is when there’s no moon. Then when the lamp boat 
came to the top of the swell it was riding on an umbrella of 
green glass and looked as if it would fall off. The light ran in 
glassy white strips that wriggled like eels down the slope of 
the water. When the wave got between us and the lamp boat 
you could see a few fish in the wall of the wave, rather misty, 
and you couldn’t see what sort for all Esteban’s brag—but 
beautiful. Do you see? Beautiful. 

When the Orphan got the lamp boat into position the light 
just reached us through the water; we leaned over and we 
could see the first fish, a little family of barats broken off from 
the school, swimming up to be enchanted by the lights. We 
watched a longish time and then Little Rose choked and 
dropped his pipe in. “ Mare de deu,” he said, pointing, as 
if we couldn’t see. Very dim and a long way down a big 
shadow was creeping by, as long as our boat. I think we all 
held our breath ; I did. The big fish hadn’t long gone down 
to that depth, I thought, because he was still streaming with 
little phosphorescent bubbles, like a man who dives at night, 
but very faint because of the light ; though I don’t know much 
about the ways of these bigger fish. Nor does Little Rose, nor 
Esteban. The shadow went by towards the Mill Stones ; 
Little Rose began to whisper. 

Perhaps it was because of that sliding shadow that we didn’t 
try to sleep, but got together in the well ; Esteban hung the 
winesack on the sawn-off mast and asked me for a story. 
I told them one or two, the one about Don Ricart whose 
vineyard was up behind the chapel of San Roque, and then 
Little Rose asked him for onc. 

“* Here’s one I like,” he began, and we had another drink 
first. You couldn’t drink or light a pipe when Esteban was 
yarning, you didn’t want to and he wouldn’t let you. I’m not 
so particular. 

“There was once a fishing crew, like this one, who had 
bad luck for three years running and so they took to smuggling 
—serious smuggling. That led to worse, if you'll excuse the 
word worse,” he said to me. ‘“‘ Go on,” I said. “I mean 
piracy, and many’s the ugly job they did, especially after they 
captured an Italian brigantine and had a decent ship. Well, 
they got tired of it at last and went ashore. Two of them 
bought a little farm on a mountain, that one over there.” 
He pointed to the top of the Padré just sticking up black out 
of the water to the north-east. 

** And so they lived for seven years, the mother of one of 
them keeping house. Well, at last the old strain outed and 
one, the younger, killed the other and told the fellow’s mother 
that he had gone to the city. He cut up the body and flung 
the pieces down a cliff into the sea; the head he buried in the 
field behind the house. Remorse got him though, so he fled 
to sea again and became an honest sailor and gradually forgot 
that particular murder. Then one day he felt too old for the 
sea and left it. He landed at Genoa and inquired for the 
Spanish quarter. ‘ Go to the Little Square of the Sun,’ they 
said, and there he was told of a house where he could lodge. 
When he knocked at the door it was opened by an old woman 
—it was the mother of the man he had murdered. ‘ Come in, 
son,’ she said, ‘ I’ve been waiting for you.’ He lived there 
many years and then one day she said, ‘ Go to the market and 
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buy some goat’s flesh for supper,’ and he went. On the way 
back a captain touched him on the back and said, ‘ What 
have you got in your basket?’ The man opened it and said, 
‘It’s goat flesh, you see, for our supper,’ and the captain said, 
‘Very good.’ And in going into the square another captain 
touched him on the back and said, ‘ What have you got in 
that basket ?’ and he showed the captain and said, ‘ Goat’s 
flesh for our supper,’ and the captain nodded. And then, as 
he lifted the latch of the house another captain touched him 
and said, ‘ What have you in your basket, signor?’ and he 
answered, ‘ Goat’s flesh.’ ‘ Ah, let me see,’ commanded the 
captain, and the man unlatched the basket and opened it, and 
there was the man’s head which he had buried in the field 
beyond the house.” 

That set us off, of course. I told a better one than his in 
the end, though, and then the Orphan called that the fish were 
so thick that the boat was being pushed up out of the water. 
Papa de deu, that was a sight of fish, they were all rolling over 
and showing their bright bellies, enchanted silly by the lights. 
We rowed off as quiet as we could and let down the net and 
drew it round them. Well, what do you think—you can’t 
think ; such unreasonable luck. We ought to have seen 
them diving round us. Little Rose says he did see them go 
round us twice, the more fool him. We'd no sooner got that 
net drawn decently small when a school of dolphins came 
plunging in out of the dark. They ripped our net as if they 
didn’t see it or went over it like wolves over a trap, after the 
fish ; and there they were, churning up fish and water and net 
like . . . mind you, it was beautiful .. . like a froth of 
quicksilver. Deu, we could have cried, Little Rose did. 
Esteban swore and wanted to go overboard with a knife, and 
we had to hold him back. Everybody yelled and flung things 
at the dolphins—they were ruining our net, like a reef of 
bladder weed it was when they rode off; it didn’t matter, the 
fish had gone. Even the Old Man shouted, we flung the 
ears at them, the bailing tin, the packing boxes, the baskets, 
the petrol can, the boat hook and the spare anchor, lost that, 
and the dolphins took no more notice of the howling mob of 
us than of a swarm of gnats blown to sea. By and by they 
sheered off, like curls of phosphorescence ; the water glittered 
for ten minutes afterwards. We got what was left of the net 
in and then the anchor ; Little Rose was half crying about 
the lost anchor, too. 

It was then we properly saw the other dolphin, though 
I had had an eye upon him all the while ; he must have been 
sick or old and afraid of our yelling, for he didn’t jump the 
net with the others but kept twenty yards off and fussed 
about on his own. As we ran back to the beach he kept a 
little ahead of us, all alone, for the school had gone off out 
to sea. Little Rose stood up by the oar rack and cursed the 
beast. Esteban was muttering something about a gun. It 
made my blood froth in my veins to see that dolphin keep so 
near us, shying off a bit now and then and then drifting back 
into gun range, if we’d had a gun. But after a while I got 
sick at the others keeping on swearing at the damned beast. 
They were behaving like children, that dolphin hadn’t done 
any harm, anyway—I suppose it wanted company. 

I got <o rattled with their cursing I would have gone forward 
to get out of their way, but the Old Man was sitting at the 
prow. He wasn’t swearing at the beast, though I saw how 
he watched it all the way back to the Cape. He was still 
watching it when the broken water by the Cape got us all 
busy. The Old Man’s a queer fellow, besides being well-nigh 
useless. He sat there nearly two hours watching that damned 
dolphin ! RALPH BATES 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


Christianity and the Social Revolution. Edited by 
K. PoLanyl, J. NEEDHAM, C. RAVEN and J. MacMurray. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Christianity and the Social Revolution is a remarkable book, but 
it does not lend itself to a brief review. It ranges in its survey 
from the origins of Christianity to German National Socialism. 
Metaphysics, natural science, social and religious history, all find 
a place in its pages. The sixteen contributors to it include Christian 
socialists and social reformers, Russian and English communists, 
philosophers, scientists and men of letters. Of its eighteen 
chapters, some are carefully reasoned essays, others affirmations of 
their authors’ faith, or faiths. Its unity, therefore, is that of an 
inquiry prompted by a common conviction of the importance of the 
subject indicated by its title, not of common intellectual premises 
or of an agreed body of conclusions. 

In that conviction the authors are unquestionably right. The 
crisis of Europe to-day has some resemblance to that of three cen- 
turies ago. Till recently unthinkable, a modern version of the so- 
called Wars of Religion is now not an impossibility. The world. 
it seems, is dividing itself into creedal blocks, of which some, 
at least, act on the detestable maxim cujus regio, ejus religio, and 
destroy freedom to preserve unity. Nothing is more important 
than that the nature of these creeds should be understood, and that 
they should, if possible, understand each other. It is the anti- 
pathies and “affinities of two among them, Christianity and 
Socialism, which are the subject of this book. 

All creeds suffer at the hands of history a double deformation. 
They undergo a process of dilution and petrifaction—dilution by 
the world, petrifaction by the elect. On the one hand, their 
teaching, as it is absorbed into the atmosphere of succeeding ages, 
loses the sharpness of its outlines and the purity of its colour. 
Paradoxes, in order to be assimilated, must be turned into plati- 
tudes ; the coin becomes worn in proportion as it circulates. On 
the other hand, the more novel their contribution, the more certainly 
predestined are they to be the victims of their adherents. It is a 
wise prophet who knows his own doctrine by the time his disciples 
have shown their devotion by defending it. The faithful in all 
movements are disposed to believe that they have acquired an 
exclusive title to expound, not always without glosses, the sacred 
books, and that fervour of conviction is a sufficient guarantee of 
infallibility in interpretation. The result is too often that 
every virtue in the doctrine is preserved except its vitality. Ritual 
formulae are remembered, and principles forgotten. Reiteration 
is regarded as a substitute for creative thought. The terror of the 
orthodox is converted by his followers into the founder of a 
new orthodoxy. 

Christianity has repeatedly succumbed to this degeneration. 
Socialism, in spite of its short life, has also experienced it. In 
considering the relations between the two, certain simple canons 
should be observed, which are as obvious as they are neglected. 
Facile syntheses are to be distrusted. Each creed may at bottom 
have more in common with the other than the militant spokesmen 
of both would wish; but, if so, the affinity must be sought in 
regions too profound to yield their treasure without a struggle. 
Each, again, is to be judged by its essential features, not by 
the chromque scandaleuse of failings, crimes, and aberrations which 
every student of history finds no difficulty in compiling. Religion, 
or pseudo-religion, can undoubtedly be the opium of the people, 
and, when Marx so described it, it frequently was. But so 
also can Marxism, or pseudo-Marxism ; few political organisa- 
tions have been more thoroughly doped by a dogma into solemn 
and pretentious futility than the party long proclaimed to be the 
most Marxist in Europe, the pre-war German Social-Democrats. 
Theory, in the third place, must be compared with theory, and 
practice with practice, not the theory of one system with the 
practice of another. Finally, no creed or society is to be judged 
by the absurdities of its camp-followers. It is probable that 
Christians have talked hitherto more nonsense than Socialists. 
There are more of them, at least on paper, and they have been 
longer at it. But in England, at any rate, some Socialists 
appear to be doing their best to make up for lost time. The 
eagerness of intellectual snobs to keep in step with the latest 
fashion is as ridiculous as the frenzies of the nice, lady-like 
creatures who babble sweetly of violence, without having the 
remotest idea of what violence is like. It would obviously be 
unfair to make much of either of them. 
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From vices of this kind Christianity and the Social Revolution 
is commendably free. It is serious; does not deal in the cheap 
currency of controversy ; and is honest and sincere. It is out of 
the question to discuss the different contributions in detail. 
Probably the best for the reader to start on is that of Professor 
Macmurray on The Early Development of Marx’s Thought. 

Most English readers appear still to begin their Marx either 
with Capital or with The Communist Manifesto. The effect is 
apt to be like that of measles on a man of sixty. The thing is 
so inappropriate to their condition that it either knocks them out, 
or leaves them delirious. The right way to study Marx is the way 
Marx himself studied. It is to follow the line of his intellectual 
history. He was a writer who, in his later works, took for granted 
a great deal that had been the atmosphere of his earlier years, 
and had gone to form his mind. He assumed, of course, Hegel, 
of whom Professor Macmurray properly makes much. He assumed 
the legacy of the French Revolution, and of that, perhaps, one 
should make more. He assumed also, the acceptance of a mass 
of ethical ideas. To ignore all this, and start halfway down the 
stream, is to make certain of misunderstanding him. It leads, in 
particular, to a - grotesque misconception of his theory of history, 
and, therefore, of politics. 

The misconception in question takes several forms. The com- 
monest, I suppose, both among opponents and among some of his 
exponents, is that which suggests that, by some mysterious process 
of squaring intellectual circles, he made a theory of the processes 
of history do the work of a political philosophy. That, presumably, 
is what is meant when he is denounced as “ unmoral.” The 
conventional mistranslation of Die Materialistische Geschichts- 
auffassang—‘ realist,” “ objective,” or “‘ positive ” would all be 
better renderings—has, no doubt, something to do with it. In 
reality, of course, the suggestion of the critic that ethics are 
in some sense degraded when they are shown to have economic 
roots, or of the uninstructed disciple that, in order to dispose of 
a concept such as personal liberty, it is sufficient to describe it 
as “ bourgeois morality,” are equally solecisms. They have 
their source in a confusion of origins and values of which Marx 
was innocent. The servile cult of the inevitable, the distrust of 
personal initiative, and the contempt for common men to which 
that parody leads, can possibly find some texts to cite, but they 
are foreign to his general tenor. 

Marx himself, as his scathing denunciations are sufficient to 
prove, was as saturated with ethics as a Hebrew prophet. He 
did not fall into the vulgar error of supposing that historical 
statements are either a substitute for judgments of value, or 
can be directly converted into them. Nor should anyone else. 
Religious tolerance came to its own in England partly—among 
other reasons—because compulsory conformity, if practicable in 
a homogeneous agricultural society, was ruinous in a complex 
commercial one, with a multitude of different interests each 
clamouring to lead its own life. But it was not less an 
immense advance in civilisation, because it was economically 
advantageous. Some Puritan parliamentarians defended economic 
interests by appealing to constitutional precedents, as to the real 
tenor of which they were as mistaken as Puritan armies in their 
view of the authority to be ascribed to the English translation 
of the Bible. But the job they both did was not a small one. 
There is not much difficulty in showing that the sublime abstrac- 
tions of the Declaration of the Rights of Man derived their 
practical significance from the prosaic necessities of a particular 
stage of economic development. But it remains to explain why 
the wretched recruits who were bundled into the line at Valmy 
astonished their generals, and the world, and themselves, by 
standing still, when the invincible infantry of the Prussians began 
to advance up the hill. 

All this is not so irrelevant a digression as might, at first sight, 
be supposed. The one view of Man which is fatal both to Christian- 
ity and to any Social Revolution worth making is that which 
regards him, not as a being with a capacity, if he will use it, for 
autonomy and responsibility, but as a machine or a slave. Given 
the acceptance of the platitude that the most important fact about 
human beings is their humanity, there is, at any rate, a sufficient 
basis of agreement for controversy. It is perpetually denied in 
practice in capitalist societies, and in Germany the Nazis have 
turned that denial into a dogma. It is significant, as Dr. Polanyi 
points out in an instructive essay, that, in the process of eradicating 
Communism, they have found it necessary to attempt to eradicate 
Christianity, and, in order to destroy both, to repudiate as a 
gigantic aberration the last two thousand years of European 
history, to the greater glory of some obscure tribes of whom 


little is known, and that little pretty trivial. Given their own 
premises, their logic is sound. They have been perfectly right 
in seeing an irreconcilable enemy in a creed which holds that 
one must obey God rather than Man. 

It is quite true, of course, that, though first principles are im- 
portant, they do not carry one far. As the contributors who deal, 
in some interesting chapters, with the history of Christianity 
have no difficulty in showing, there have at most periods been 
large anti-capitalist and quasi-communist elements in its teaching. 
In order to clear the ground for the modern economic system, it 
was necessary first to bring the Church to heel. In spite, how- 
ever, of the saints and prophets, it remains true that, if by the 
ambiguous word “ Church” is meant—as usually seems to be 
the case—its officers, then their record, with certain conspicuous 
exceptions, has been pretty black. The Anglican Church, in 
particular, during the greater part of the last three centuries, has 
been, and still largely remains, a class institution, making respectful 
salaams to property and gentility, and with too little faith in its own 
creed to call a spade a spade in the vulgar manner of the New 
Testament. My criticism of the contributions of the two Russian 
Communists who touch on the subject is not, therefore, that they are 
too hard on the Christian Church. On the contrary, they let it 
off a good deal more lightly than would have been done by a slave 
of superstition like myself. It is that they appear to regard human 
history in general as a more sober, respectable, less tragic, sublime, 
disreputable and desperate, affair than it seems to me. There are 
moments when I am disposed to doubt whether the world is really 
quite so tidy and well-lit a lecture-room as virtuous intel- 
lectuals suppose. But probably that attitude is mystic, animistic, 
fictionistic, subjectively idealistic, and solipsistic. So down! 
presumptuous human reason, down ! 

The watershed between creeds which this striking book suggests 
is not the conventional one. Whatever Christians and Communists 
may say and do, Christianity and Communism are alike in holding 
the now unfashionable view that principles really matter. Both 
have their absolutes. As far as principles are concerned the 
division of the future will lie, perhaps, less between different forms 
of political and economic organisation than between different 
estimates of the value to be put on the muddled soul of Henry 
Dubb. What the rulers of Germany and Italy think of him, we 
know ; and I suspect that those of Japan think much the same. 
The Christian Church professes to regard him as a little lower 
than the angels, a child of God, and the heir of eternal life. But 
it has shown hitherto no unquenchabie zeal to ensure that, in this 
vale of tears, he shall be treated as what, on its own doctrine, he is. 
The rulers of Russia have kicked out his old masters, harnessed 
science to his service, and told him to work, not as a serf, but 
as a free man among comrades. But, unless I am misinformed, 
they appear at times to regard him not without some nervousness, 
and—whether with reason or not, I am unable to judge—to be 
somewhat apprehensive lest what the polite Japanese call 
“dangerous thoughts ” should upset his feeble mind. 

In the case of Dubb v. Superior Persons & Co., whether Christians, 
Capitalists or Communists, I am an unrepentant Dubbite. So I am 
in the unfortunate position of being unable to applaud my friends 
for their vices, which—since their shining virtues will look after 
themselves—is what one’s friends usually desire. I find it 
impossible to believe, with some Christians, that what they call 
spiritual equality is a compensation for economic and social 
inequalities, or, with some Communists, that, given economic 
equality, such fragments of political and civil liberty as Dubb has 
contrived to pinch from under the indignant noses of his masters 
are a bourgeois superstition which a well-regulated mind will 
surrender without a pang. A Christianity which resigns the 
economic world to the Devil appears to me not Christianity at 
all, and a Socialism which puts Dubb on a chain for his own 
good, and prevents him teaching manners to his wise governors, 
a Socialism which has half its battles still before it. 

Since I am not a fatalist, and regard confident predictions 
from past history as mostly sciolism, I have not yet despaired of 
Henry. I regard it as not impossible that he may one day wake 
up ; make an angry noise like a man, instead of bleating like a 
sheep ; and, in England, at any rate, in spite of scales heavily 
weighted against him, use such rights as he possesses, which he 
is more sensible than some of his teachers in thinking worth 
having, to win economic freedom. Several of the writers in 
Christianity and the Social Revolution would repudiate with 
contempt a creed so obviously devoid of scientific foundations. 
Others, possibly, would agree. I leave it to them and their 
readers. R. H. TAWNEY 
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The Source of Civilization 


GERALD HEARD 


‘Gerald Heard is the first contemporary 
writer in English to dare a fundamentally 
new interpretation of human history. His 
lack of academic labels, prejudices and 
leisure has left him passionately original and 
passionately sincere.’ 

JOHN BOWLE. To be published on November 18. 12s. 6d 


Metternich 


H. du COUDRAY 


‘Miss du Coudray’s book can be read with 
both pleasure and profit. Her Metternich 
is a human being in whom the reader can 
believe.’ The SPECTATOR 


‘A book of excellent quality and very readable. 


Its chief merit is its vivid characterization of 


. , 
Metternich.’ The Times. Iustrated 15s. 


Buckingham: 1502 - 1628 


M. A. GIBB 


‘Judiciously illustrating her story from 
original sources, Miss Gibb has shown the 
development of Buckingham’s personality 
through the medium of direct narrative, so 
that his character and his fate are seen in 
clear relation to each other.’ C.V. WEDGWOOD 15s. 


Motor Tramp 


JOHN HEYGATE 


‘Being a person of intelligence and 
observation, he was able to approach 
Hitlerism without exaggerated distaste, and 
to visit the South Tyrol without any undue 
anti-Italian outbursts. His story is thus not 
merely gay and adventurous, but also 


soundly informative.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in 
the TELEGRAPH Illustrated 8s. 6d. 





It Can't Happen Here 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


‘It has enough vigour, speed, mockery, honest 
anger, invectiveness, power of character- 
ization, knowledge of the American scene, 
to make it more vivid and readable, whether 
as entertainment or warning than 95, or 


even 99, novels out of every hundred.’ 
The TIMES. 


Cut and Come Again 


stories by H. E. BATES 
‘He is a primarily lyrical writer, and his 
impulse has so far found its purest expression 
in his briefer fictions. If Mr. Bates should 
write no more, still something of his, if only 
a handful of short stories, would stand as a 
contribution to current literature unique in its 
own kind.’ 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 7s. 6d. 


Fierce and Gentle 


stories by H. A. MANHOOD 


‘Darkly gleaming cross-sections of the 
life of the poor, the simple of the earth. 
Mr. Manhood can be brutal and tender, 
fantastic and matter of fact, in the space of 
a page.’ L.A. PAVEY 7s. 6d. 


The White Blackbird 


poems by ANDREW YOUNG 
In a review of his first volume ‘ Winter Harvest,’ 
the NEW STATESMAN wrote: ‘Here is poetry, 
perhaps the purest that has appeared 
during the century; poetry of perception 
and expression.’ 5s. 








A Survey of * Racial’ Problems 


We Europeans, JULIAN S. HUXLEY, A. C. HADDON 


with a chapter on Europe Overseas by A. M. Carr-Saunders 


‘This is a book which everyone who wishes to face 


intelligently the European situation to-day ought to 


possess and study.’ 

















HAVELOCK ELLIS 


8s. Od. 
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HANS ANDERSEN 


Fairy Tales and Legends. By Hans ANDeRSEN. Illustrated by 
Rex WHISTLER. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Is Hans Andersen read in advanced nurseries? I do not 
know ; but I am sure that were I myself attempting to bring up 
a child on advanced modern lines, in the hope that it might develop 
into one of those bluff, strident, oddly apparelled, bourgeois- 
hating, communist-brochure-devouring, repression-free, re- 
spectively unpowdered and unshaved, modern young women 
and young men of whom we sometimes catch a glimpse in the 
tube train bound for this or that intellectual suburb, Hans 
Andersen would be banished from the nursery bookshelf. There 
is no doubt that his influence is decidedly enervating. Should 
our children be permitted to shed tears over the sorrows of The 
Little Match Girl when they might be more profitably employed 
learning to hate the system of capitalist exploitation that condemned 
the poor little proletarian to freeze to death, within sight and 
sound of a bourgeois Christmas party? Is their hair to rise—as 
ours once rose—at the really horrifying recital of what befell 
the heroine of The Red Shoes, dancing on and on “ over thorns 
and briars,” exhausted, hag-ridden, till she was obliged to beg 
the old headsman to take his axe and hack off her feet ? Should 
they respond to the miseries of The Little Mermaid who gave up 
her tongue in order to shed her fish’s tail, but when she set foot 
on the earth in pursuit cf her beloved “ felt as though she were 
walking on the edges of sharp swords ” ? 

Children, however, like adults, often derive incalculable benefit 
from doing, eating, reading exactly the wrong things. And, 
though Hans Andersen was a sentimentalist, if we compare his 
sentimentalism with the more modern type professed by Sir James 
Barrie and other writers of the same breed, we find all the difference 
between the natural and the artificial—between the story-teller 
who was genuinely half a child and the clever journalist who makes 
his living by going down on all fours on the drawing-room carpet. 
It was Andersen’s tragedy that he could never grow up. Readers 
of Miss Signe Toksvig’s interesting biography, published two 
years ago, will not have forgotten his agonising struggles to ac- 
commodate himself to the life of the adult universe, how he longed 
to enjoy the pleasures and responsibilities that are the lot of 
ordinary mcrtals, hoped again and again that he might be able 
to persuade some woman to accept him as lover or husband, only 
to be put off with friendship or smiling indifference. From the 
sisters of his school friends to Jenny Lind—not one of them 
would condescend to take him seriously. 

As a result, he was thrust back into his own reveries. Very 
poor at the beginning of his life—so poor that he was delighted 
to accept a civil list pension, amounting to some sixty pounds a 
year—plain featured, irascible and sensitive—so sensitive that, 
even at the height of his celebrity, during his visit to England, 
Dickens discovered him lying face down on the grass, convulsed 
with rage and grief, after having read an unfavourable notice in 
a Danish paper—Andersen was not cut out for commonplace 
happiness. He took refuge in the world of the imagination. 
But then, Hans Andersen was a poet. That is to say, he did not 
flee from reality so much as take reality with him, into an atmosphere 
in which he found it possible to come to terms with the difficulties 
of real life. From one point of view, his tales and legends are 
his autobiography, set forth in symbolic guise ; from another, 
they are pure essays in fantastic story-telling. In both aspects 
he was entirely unselfconscious. His character was as guileless 
as his career was innocent ; and, though he was childish, he never 
descended to playing the child. 

But the fascination of his stories goes much deeper. Most are 
charming ; some—like The Emperor’s New Clothes and The 
Real Princess, popularly called The Princess and the Pea—are 
remarkably witty; but, at their best, as in The Marsh King’s 
Deughter and The Snow Queen, they have the quality of imposing 
every detail upon the reader’s mind, so that he accepts it without 
any sense of literary make-believe. For every detail, he feels, 
is exactly right. ... Of The Snow Queen, written just after 
his disappointing encounter with Jenny Lind, Andersen declared 
that he “ loved writing it,” that it “‘ forced itself into his mind 
so fast that it fairly danced on to the paper.” Winter that year 
was exceptionally hard, with deep dazzling snow-drifts ; and all 
the mystery of a snowbound landscape, where dull streets achieve 
an air of supernatural silence and remoteness, perspectives are 
enlarged, familiar landmarks are blotted out, has been transferred 
to the story of how the Snow Queen, driving through the town 
in her sledge, kidnaps little Kay and carries him off to her mournful 


palace in Lapland, “ vast, empty, icily cold,” illuminated overhead 
by the ever-changing, perpetually dissolving ribands of the 
Northern Lights. 

Just as accomplished is the account of how Gerda retrieves 
him. I am not sure whether Hans Andersen shares with the 
author of Alice Through the Looking-Glass the distinction of 
having been received into the Surréaliste pantheon; but 
numerous passages—notably the chapter that describes Gerda’s 
exploration of the sleeping palace preceded by the tame raven— 
suggest that he certainly deserves this honour : 

“It seems to me as if someone were behind us,” said Gerda; 
and, in fact, there was a rushing sound as of something passing ; 
strange-looking shadows flitted rapidly along the wall; horses with 
long, slender legs and fluttering manes; huntsmen, knights, and 
ladies. 

“These are only Dreams!” said the Raven; “they come to 
amuse the great personages here at night. . .” 

They now entered the first saloon; its walls were covered with 
rose-coloured satin, embroidered with gold flowers. The Dreams 
rustled past them, but with such rapidity that Gerda could not sce 
them. ... At last they reached the sleeping hall. In the centre 
of this room stood a pillar of gold, resembling the stem of a large 
palm-tree, whose leaves of glass—costly glass—formed the ceiling, 
and depending from the tree, hung near the floor, on thick golden 
stalks, two beds in the form of lilies. The one was white, wherein 
reposed the Princess ; the other was red, and here must Gerda seek 
her playfellow, Kay. She bent aside one of the red leaves, and saw 
a brown neck. ... She called him by his name aloud—held the 
lamp close to him; the Dreams again rushed by; he woke, turned 
his head, and, behold! it was not Kay. 

Apparently no English translator has yet done full justice to 
the pellucid quality of Hans Andersen’s prose style. Among the 
more workmanlike—though, here too, there are many touches 
of awkwardness—are the renderings that have been printed in 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library and by Messrs. Dent in their celebrated 
Everyman’s series. From these two sources, the publishers have 
selected the materials of the present admirable edition. It is well 
produced—except for the cover and end-papers, which are very 
ugly indeed—sensibly priced and equipped with a large number 
of delightful illustrations. Mr. Whistler’s virtuosity rarely fails 
him; and his picture of the Egyptian Princess, confronted by 
the hideous emergence of the septuagenarian Marsh King, has 
the property—rare among illustrations—of positively adding to 
one’s enjoyment of the author’s text. PETER QUENNELL 


VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire. By H.N. Bramsrorp. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Brailsford’s remarkable volume is not less surely a classic 
of its kind than was his book on Shelley and Godwin some twenty 
years ago. He has written it with both his head and his heart, 
and it takes its place as not only the best book on its subject in 
English, but the only one, for its size, that rivals Lanson’s superb 
biography of a generation ago. 

It is interesting to compare his treatment of Voltaire with that 
of Lord Morley in the volume which has, until now, been most 
English reader’s introduction to its subject. Both writers agree 
that Voltaire is hardly less an epoch than a man. Both emphasise 
the complexities of his nature. Both see that he was less an 
originator of ideas than a man with a genius for making ideas the 
possession of the common man. But whereas Lord Morley was 
content to see in Voltaire the triumphant protagonist of liberal 
ideas, Mr. Brailsford realises that the problem is more complex. 
Voltaire was indeed a liberal ; but he was one who was uneasily 
aware that even the victory of all the reforms he desired would 
leave certain essential social problems unsolved. Nothing is 
better in Mr. Brailsford’s account than his brilliant analysis of 
the limitations of Voltaire’s liberalism. He was afraid of the 
masses. He shrank from conferring upon them that enlightenment 
which might give them awareness of their human rights. When- 
ever he approached the issue of equality he either evaded it, or 
put down platitudes of the inadequacy of which no one was more 
aware than he. Quite clearly the idea that there was a revolution 
behind the victory of his own class tormented him; and Mr. 
Brailsford has brought out with great clarity the way in which 
these fears prevented him from facing frankly the implications of 
his own social principles. 

But the book is more than a discussion of social philosophy. 
There are enchanting pages on Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet, 
on the famous sojourn in Berlin, on life at Ferney, on the Calas 
tragedy. There is a chapter on Candide of which I can only say 
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‘A brilliant, and, what is more, animportant book, and whatisstill more, 
one of those books which it is a positive pleasure to read.’—CLIVE 
BELL: New Statesman. “This wholly satisfying book.’—HAROLD NICOL- 
SON: Daily Telegraph. ‘Willcaptivate the reader—the nearest approxi- 
mation we have.’—E. B. OSBORN: Morning Post. Illustrated. 15/- 
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Grand Tour 
Edited by E. R. Lambert 


A brilliant reconstruction of the Grand Tour as it was, 
contrasted with to-day, by Edmund Blunden, Sachev- 
erell Sitwell, Douglas Woodruff, and other expert 
travellers. Profusely illustrated from old prints. There 
could not be a better book for Christmas. 10/6 


Road to War America 1914-1918 
Walter Millis 


The story of how divided America was swept into the 
Great War; of particular interest is the analysis of the 
immeasurable superiority of the Allied statesmen over 
the German in conquering American opinion. ‘A 
brilliant astringent book.’ —Wanchester Guardian. 15{- 


The Fool 


His Social and Literary History 

Enid Welsford 
‘One of those not very common books for which authors 
can be sincerely thanked, and which reviewers can 


sincerely recommend.’—Morning Post. With 40 illus- 
trations. 21/- 


The Land Now and To-morrow 
KR. G. Stapledon 


The contribution of a rich and powerful mind to the 
national future—a survey of the whole gigantic pro- 
blem of land reclamation, from the urban no less than 
from the rural point of view, by the most famous 
British expert. Idustrated. 15 /— 


Hasta la Vista 
Christopher Morley 


‘I can recommend this book with my hand on my 
heart. This description of a journey, a mere quick 
holiday trip to Peru, is more enjoyable and more 
informative than a score of books..—GEOFFREY GRIG- 
SON: Morning Post. 6/- 


Reason and Emotion 
Professor John Macmurray 


‘More is intelligently and energetically said about the 
goal of human development and our special task in the 
present phase of it than I have met within the same 
compass elsewhere.—Observer. By the author of 
Freedom in the Modern World. 7/6 


All about Ships and 
Shipping 


‘Contains within its 572 pages an immense variety of 
information. It includes coloured plates of national 
flags and the international code flags and silhouettes of 
many important ships of the Royal and Merchant 
Navies.’ —Lloyd’s List. ‘An indispensable handbook.’ 
—Scotsman. Sixth Edition completely revised. 7/6 


Genetics 
Professor H. S. Jennings 


How does it happen that some of us are men, some of 
us women, some tall, some short, some dark, others 
fair? Still more important are differences in our ‘minds’ 
and behaviour. The George Eastman Visiting Professor 
at Oxford tells us in a volume what is not only funda- 
mental, but also fascinating for the general reader. 
With numerous diagrams. 15/- 











Salar the Salmon 


Henry Williamson 


“The best book Henry Williamson has given us since Tarka the Otter. The 
fishermen and poachers, the bailiffs and millers and all the other dwellers 


along the great waterway, contribute to a story that does not flag from 


beginning to end.’—HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. ‘As forceful as Moby Dick.’—Daily 
Herald. ‘Full of the liveliest interest..——The Times. ‘Leaves behind many a romance of human 


character.’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
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that it is worthy of the great fable it discusses. The account of 
his fight with the Church is a masterly piece of summarisation ; 
and few readers will go unmoved through the account of that last 
dramatic visit to Paris. But to summarise the good things in the 
book would be to list all the episodes, almost, that Mr. Brailsford 
has collected from this epic life. Only, perhaps, in the first 
chapters has he at all fallen below his best. One would have wished 
for some account of the influences which shaped Voltaire, not least 
a tribute to the endless debt he owes to Bayle, and a hint of the 
degree to which he is the apotheosis of that great free-thinking 
tradition in France which stretches back, through the Libertins, 
to Montaigne and Rabelais. But where Mr. Brailsford has given 
us such riches, it is perhaps ungracious to ask for more. Let it 
be said with emphasis that this is a book not only to delight the 
general reader, but one, also, in which the student of the history 
of ideas will find new angles of approach, new facets of analysis, 
in every chapter. It is a masterpiece. 

In his next edition I hope Mr. Brailsford will signalise the 
importance of two books that are indispensable to the study of 
Voltaire and should have been in his bibliography. The first is 
G. Peillissier’s Voltaire Philosophe, the best book of its kind. 
The second is Prof. Torrey’s Voltaire and the English Deists, the 
first book to utilise the remarkable materials in the National 
Library at Leningrad. HAROLD J. LASKI 


DRY BUT NOT DUSTY 


Memoirs of General De Caulaincourt Duke of Vicenza 
1812-1813. Edited by JEAN Hanoteau. Translated by 
HAMISH MILEs. Cassell 30s. 


Even for a volume of such pride of port and clarity of type as 
this, thirty shillings is a price that only the comparatively wealthy 
amateur of history will readily pay. Yet I will say at once that 
for students of the Napoleonic episode who cannot easily read 
French it is one of the most essential aids to the understanding of 
the “ Beginning of the End” that has ever appeared. It is in- 
comparably more important as evidence of what happened on the 
road to and from Moscow in 1812 than the French Emperor’s 
cynically humbugging epistles to his consort of which we heard 
so much this year. It is provided with notes which, despite one 
or two rather odd slips (confusion between the Scheldt and the 
Zuyder Zee and so on), are helpful as well as copious; and, if 
the translator occasionally nods, he has yet given a straightforward 
rendering of a text too lacking in literary grace to repay subtlety 
of treatment. Not one of the 620 pages of narrative is likely to 
be skipped, but all will be read for their historical and psychological 
interest and none for the fascination of its style. The book covers 
precisely the same period as that first and most famous volume 
of Philippe de Ségur’s Memoirs known as La Campagne de Russie, 
and there are not many inexplicable discrepancies in their state- 
ments of fact. But, whereas Ségur wrote in the grand manner of 
a latter-day Xenophon (assuming that Xenophon had not been 
leader but subaltern) Caulaincourt was content to provide for his 
own satisfaction and his children’s edification a voluminous essay 
on the theme He Wouldn’t Be Warned By Me: the tale of a lion 
who, less wise than Aesop’s, jeered at the mouse that tried to 
save him. 

Armand Augustin Louis de Caulaincourt had neither wit nor 
humour ; but, although a French nobleman by birth and a livery- 
man of Bonaparte’s by adoption (to wit his Master of Horse), he 
had sufficient honesty to prefer to be tormented by his master at 
home rather than to lie abroad for him in the sense of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s definition of the Ambassadorial function. His first 
experience as a diplomatic agent was in 1807, when after Friedland 
he was sent, at the age of thirty-two, to represent the French 
Empire at the court of Alexander I. A couple of years’ service 
in that capacity led him to the conclusion “‘ There are moments 
when an honest man could wish himself dead.’ But there was 
worse to come when, in 1812, he was directed to bamboozle the 
Tsar into a sense of security while Bonaparte made ready to crush 
him ; and, declining so base an office, was called home in disgrace 
to serve his master as a sort of stableboy and to be made a scape- 
goat for that master’s blunders in muddling a line of march or 
falling off his horse. 

As one reads this volume recounting, almost from day to day, 
his experiences in attendance on that despot whose genius he 
adored while deploring his growing insanity of wilful self-deception, 
one feels that he cften wishes himself dead; and that when at 
Boro dino, a galloper arriving with word that his younger brother, 


General Auguste de Caulaincourt, has been killed charging with 
his cuirassiers through the gorge of a Russian redoubt, he presses 
on grimly silent into the battle despite his master’s suggestion that 
he should withdraw, it is with the hope of finding rest with his 
brother from his apprehensions of a doom compared with which 
death in the heat of action would be joy. 

As a young idolater of Bonaparte, Caulaincourt had led the 
raid into neutral territory to kidnap the Duke of Enghien and 
consequently had been numbered among that princeling’s mur- 
derers: a charge which he and his descendants have fiercely 
repelled. The impression left on me by these absorbing pages is 
that Napoleon’s ascendancy over Caulaincourt’s mind was so 
demonic that had he ordered him in correct military form to shoot 
Enghien—or for the matter of that to stab his own mother—he 
would have obeyed; but as even Napoleon’s cunning could not 
devise a formula by which a coherent system of lying could be 
brought into battery at the word “ Action Front!” his personal 
good faith survived even his servile association with that most 
perverse of Caesars. His word is enough for me. 

His efforts to explain away his master’s insensate vanity and 
mania for lying, as foibles of a noble mind, are typical of that 
disease of Naphantasy which has attacked generation after genera- 
tion, though I believe it to be at last on the wane among the young 
people of this country, to say nothing of the United States. Only 
rational education can get rid of it and teachers of history will do 
well tc read this book, the original of which appeared only 
two years ago in France. It is not to be confused with spurious 
memoirs attached to the author’s name about a century since. It 
was pleasant for one reviewer to turn from the last page of these 
details of the murderous rivalries of Napoleon and Alexander, 
about three o’clock in the morning, and, switching on Moscow, 
to listen in to Young Russia starting its day with physical drill to 
music: pleasant to reflect that a world of Stalins, Hitlers and 
Mussolinis is, at worst, preferable to one of Romanoffs, Habs- 
burgs, Hohenzollerns or, least defensible of all, of Bonapartes. 

CoNAL O’RIORDAN 


GENTEEL TRADITION 


James Lane Allen and the Genteel Tradition. By Grant 
C. KNIGHT. University of N. Carolina : Oxford University 
Press. ts. 6d. 

Si monumentum requiris, you will receive it, sooner or later, from 
an American university. And rest assured that its construction 
will be carefully supervised, in every detail. Here, for instance, 
posterity will learn from Professor Knight that ‘“ James Lane 
Allen was born backward and near midnight on the twenty-first 
of December, 1849, the shortest day in the year.” And if posterity 
wonders why James Lane Allen during his early years was afraid 
of the dark, indeed so much so that “ a walk or ride home through 
pitch darkness made necessary a bolder front,” Professor Knight 
can tell of Mrs. Allen’s nocturnal fright a few days before that 
inauspicious confinement. If, on the other hand, posterity wishes 
to know how much money James Lane Allen had with him when 
he came from his native Kentucky to New York in 1884, it will 
have to remain in sore perplexity : for here even Professor Kniglt 
is baffled by the authorities, Nancy H. Banks stating “a fiw 
dollars,” the Kansas City Times of May 23rd, 1897, putting it at 
$100, and E. C. Litsey in the Book News of July, 1906, reducing 
this to S50. There can be no doubt that Professor Knight, 
before building his monument, threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the quarries. 

Posterity, however, in the nineteen-thirties may look rather 
blank at the name on the plinth. Not many English readers under 
the age of fifty can have succumbed to the spell of A Kentucky 
Cardinal, or The Reign of Law, or A Cathedral Singer. True, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, as late as 1919 was alive to the situation, 
when he told the New York interviewers that there were “ six 
of your novelists who I personally think merit the attention of 
British book-readers—Hergesheimer, Poole, and Mrs. Wharton, 
James Lane Allen, Ellen Glasgow, Willa Sibert Cather, and 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould.”” (One name, apparently, given as 
overweight.) That was sixteen years ago, and the literary tone repre- 
sented by nearly all of those names is already curiously remote from 
that of the list which Mr. Walpole might be found recommend- 
ing to-day. In this fact lies the main interest of Professor Knight’s 
study of Allen. The novelist died in 1925, at the age of seventy- 
five, having outlived his literary reputation by about twenty yea: s, 
and having outlived an age socially and morally congenial to him 
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Life Errant 


CICELY HAMILTON 


‘A book by one of the most enlight- 
ened women of our day. Miss 
Hamilton, a rolling stone if ever there 
was one, has experienced at least seven 
professions. Life Errant is likely to 
be one of the most interesting auto- 
biographies of the year. Woman's 
Suffrage, the stage, war—all form part 
of her world.’ Tie OBSERVER. 
Illustrated. 10/6 


The World of Wales 


EDMUND VALE 


‘This book is compreh 1ensive, fair, 
learned, hopeful, « and, most importan t 
ot all, its writer has imagination. 
The result is a book which I strongly 
recommend to everybody, for in it 
you will find the essence and spirit 
of Wales. JAMES HANLEY. 6,/- 


Richardson 


Dorothy 
CLEAR HORIZON 


High tributes have recently been paid 
to Miss Richardson’s renowned 
‘ Pilgrimage’ novels by such diverse 
critics as H. G. Wells, ‘Reb ecca West, 
David Garnett and John Cowper 
Clear Horizon, just published 


Powvs. 
in conjunction with the CRESSET PRESS, 


1 ~ ls 


paler dds Bo ore 7/9 


Georges Duhamel 


IN SIGHT OF 
THE PROMISED LAND 


‘The art of Duhamel is growing on 
me immensely. There is a lambent 
beauty about this third Pasquier 
novel and it throws its light back on 
the other two. As for the translation 
[by Beatrice de Holthoir] it is mani- 
festly a triumph.” ERNEST RAYMOND, 
Book Society Recommendation. 76 












ublishers are Dents 


The 


“A mass of erudition and charm ”’ 


THE LAST PURITAN 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) :” 





GERALD GOULD 


memorable work of fiction. It excited me 
intellectually and pleased me aesthetically. . 
When I had finished it, I was inclined to compare this 
rare, original novel with The Way of All Flesh. 

“ The end rises to a tragic height oe attainedin 
fiction. A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK 


by 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


also ee 








DWIGHT MORROW 


by HAROLD NICOLSON 

Manchester Guardian : ‘‘ Mr. Harold Nicolson is 
evidently qualifying for recognition as our leading 
writer of diplomatic biographies. 


Illustrated 18/- 


‘ This book may be described, without exaggeration 
as a biographical masterpiece.”’ 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA 


by G. F. H. BERKELEY 

Times ;: ‘‘ The issue of a new edition of Mr 
Berkeley’s book has come opportunely. Originally 
published in 1902, it was the one thorough account in 
English of the military operations which culminated 
in the tragedy of Adowa; and now a new intro 
duction gives a better idea of the 
background. 

“‘ Mr. Berkeley's book will be 
who wish to follow the military side of the present 
campaign as to those who want to know something 
of its antecedents.” 


2nd Edition 1 5/- 


political 


as useful to those 


“KING LEHR’ and the GILDED AGE 


by E. DREXEL LEHR Illustrated 12/- 

Times Literary Supplement ‘ This story of New 
York’s orgiastic days of millionaire freak parties 
must be one of the most peculiar social documents 
of the age.” 


HOCKS & MOSELLES 


by HUGH R. RUDD 5/- 

Truth: ‘“ A capital little book the author 
an expert in his subject.’ 

Wine & Spirit Trade Record: “ The book 
certainly provides the contemporary Wine ve with 
exactly the facts about Hocks and Moselles which will 
help him personally to appreciate and enjoy the n 
and guide him in offering them to his friends 


SEARCH OF WINE 
by C. H. BERRY 7/6 
J. B. FIRTH (Sunday 


Times « Those 
who love good wine and delight to hear good 
talk of it will be wise to consult this amusing 
and learned volume. There is useful information 


here which it were hard to find elsewhere.”’ 


Streamlined Technique ee 


SUMMER TIME ENDS 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY (Yorkshire Post 
“ The theme—the gap between production and dis- 
tribution—is a grand one. The story is fascinating, 
the characterisation superb. His picture of daily 
life in England is the best, the truest, the most vivid 
that I know... 

It is a fine, warm, vigorous, 
and thoroughly contemporary piece of work 
in fact, it’s a magnificent specimen of the 
twentieth century novel, and I beg all of you with 
adventurous minds to read it promptly.” 


deeply enjoyable 


by JOHN HARCRAVE 
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by considerably more. His personal history was less eventful, 
either in its public or its intimate aspects, than that of most men 
of letters; its outstanding, and rather moving, feature was the 
dignity with which, as an ageing man, he faced his loss of popularity 
and refused to alter his standards of feeling or craftsmanship 
in trying to regain it. All of this Professor Knight describes, fully, 
and with real understanding of the rather negatively aristocratic 
temperament which contro!led the destiny of James Lane Allen. 

But the point of his story lies rather in the character of his 
books, of the tastes which inspired and shaped and encouraged 
them, and in the dominance of the spirit he personified, which 
Professor Knight analyses as the Genteel Tradition. Amongst 
figures of his era like Thomas B. Aldridge, Richard H. Stoddard, 
R. W. Gilder, Henry van Dyke, or even among greater ones like 
Henry James or Howells, Allen was highly characteristic. He 
was a worshipper of quiet good taste; he understood nothing 
outside that polite garden, and looked over its trim hedges only 
to mutter incoherent protests. In 1916 he published in a Lexing- 
ton newspaper twelve tested rules for the young writer of short 
stories (the form to which he turned in his later years), which 
illustrate the isolation of his spirit from his time: rule 3 ran, 
“You must inject good manners into it”; rule 4, “ You must 
have good morals in it”; rule 11 was “ Write it with awe, as if 
before a big audience,” and rule 12, “‘ Write it with reverence to 
yourself, not vanity.” And outside the garden, what strange 
noises and confusions were proceeding! Detroit was humming, 
Hollywood was growing out of childhood into fantastic adolescence, 
and round him, on Manhattan, new crops of skyscrapers, speedy 
descendants from the prophetic Flatiron, were springing from the 
rock. The genteel writers continued to amble quietly round the 
paths, more wilfully deaf perhaps than any comparable figures 
in Europe. They died. Their garden is now completely built 
over. 

The change certainly was not all gain. Already it is coming 
to be realised that the gross victory of Northern materialism in 
the Civil War and the post-bellum period sowed many seeds of 
evil in the American soul, and James Lane Allen would have had 
some sympathy at least with the younger Southern and agrarian 
movement of the past few years. But it is unlikely that his novels 
and stories will ever again be read by the common reader: they 
are neither local enough nor universal enough in their interest. 
The ironic twist might come posthumously to Allen if Hollywood, 
seeking a Paul et Virginie theme with a nice Kentucky setting, 
tried to exploit the lingering renown of A Kentucky Cardinal. 
But meanwhile he may rest quietly in his Lexington grave, under 
Professor Knight’s memorial, a book which, for all its surplus 
detail, is clear, vigorously written, free from adulation, and more 
Stimulating than its restricted theme might lead one to expect. 

HAMISH MILES 


ALL-IN PORTRAITURE 


Ye Madde Designer. By Low. Studio. 6s. 

It was rash of Low to call the collection of his cartoons pub- 
lished five years ago The Best of Low. For, though it would 
obviously be impossible for him to go on being better and better, 
he does—superbly—continue to be just as good as ever he was. 
And his latest book is in some respects the best of all—better than 
Lions and Lambs, or Man, the Lord of Creation, or The Rake’s 
Progress—yes, almost better than the Russian Sketchbook. 

‘In it (the title is the only ineffectual thing about it) he lets us 
in, not precisely on trade secrets, but on his own mental processes 
and his attitude towards his work and its critics. He does this, 
moreover, not merely per letter-press, but by giving us whole 
pages of rough notes and preliminary studies from his sketchbook. 
And—despite his righteous rage at imbeciles who imagine that 
good caricatures are “‘ dashed off ’”’—some of these little lightning- 
notes from life have a quality which not even the most con- 
scientiously built-up finished figures possess: Lord Moynihan, 
for instance, or the smiling Mosley (p. 59) or the hysterically 
intellectual Sir Walter Layton on p. 61—not to mention the 
original note for the caricature of the Lord Chief Justice, done in 
the Tube on a corner of the stop-press column of the Evening 
Standard. One wishes there had been more of these; for, as 
Arnold Bennett once observed, the man draws just as a fish swims. 
(It’s comforting to discover that he is fallible—and can’t, always, 
spell; e.g., “ abstruce,” “‘ Ghandi,” “ Beezlebub,” and “ Ein- 
stien.’’) 

The four chapters of the book range conversationally, perhaps 


a trifle too discursively, over anecdotes about sitters, definitions 
of caricature (and the difference between a caricature and a 
cartoon) and appreciations of other caricaturists, from Hogarth 
and Gilray to Max. Low takes his art seriously—at least as 
seriously as G. F. Watts took his (and it is to be hoped that there 
is going to be a Low Room in the National Portrait Gallery). 
“ At its highest point of penetration,”’ he says, “ the art of personal 
caricature is apt to achieve such particularity as to become almost 
private.” There is, indeed, a kind of symbolic aptness about 
his remark on another page that “it is indelicate to produce a 
sketchbook and begin sketching at a funeral.” One might almost 
add that some public funerals have been inaugurated by the pro- 
duction of Low’s sketchbook. 

This volume is in all sorts of ways so revealing that it only 
emphasises one particular disappointment. When is Low going 
to do a caricature of himself? “‘ The aim of the caricaturist,” 
he tells us, “ is to discover, analyse and select essentials of per- 
sonality, and by the exercise of wit to reduce them to appropriate 
form. His is the art of all-in portraiture. . . . (His task is) to 
fuse the physical and the spiritual, to show not Smith but his 
quality, to lose him in his own Smithness, so to speak.” Quite. 
Well, some of us would like a pictorial rendering of Low’s Lowness. 
Because the innocent-eyed, questioning-eyebrowed comic mask 
which appears on the covers of this book, and which figures 
occasionally in the cartoons, simply will not do. Admittedly 
it is based on the physical Low; but spiritually it is all wrong. 
Someone—he or another—has got to give us the portrait of a wit 
who is as passionate a hater of shams and pretenders, of wrongs 
and injustices, as ever Daumier was; an observer of character 
with “ an eye intill him like a corbie’s ” for the finest subtleties ; 
and a social satirist with a breadth of intelligence, and a range of 
sympathy and antipathy, as great as any prophet-commentator’s 
of our day. J. F. HorRaBIN 


HERODOTUS 


Herodotus: Rawlinson’s Translation Revised and Anno- 
tated. By A. W. LAWRENCE, with woodcuts by V. Le CAMPION 
and a coloured plate and nine maps by T. POULTON. None- 
such. Six Guineas. 

Sumptuously printed by the Cambridge University Press, in 
an edition of 675 numbered copies (the review copy bears no 
number) this massive volume will be welcomed by lovers of 
Herodotus who can afford it, and in others will stir the hope that 
at all events the revised translation may be made accessible at a 
lower price. For none of the English translations of Herodotus 
are satisfactory. Even in Rawlinson’s version which was long 
canonical, Mr. Lawrence has had to make “ some thousands of 
alterations ’’; and even so he has left some passages obscure, 
or inadequate renderings of the Greek: the account of the Laby- 
rinth (ii. 148), Alexander’s “dead heat” (v. 22), the reforms of 
Calisthenes (v. 66), Xerxes’ bridge (vii. 36), and the geographical 
passages about the “ Indian river ”’ (iv. 44), the drawing of maps 
(iv. 36), and the “ neck of the whole country” between Lydia 
and its neighbours (i. 72). The result of such revision is an 
eclectic style, quite pleasant to read; but does it do justice to 
Herodotus’ picturesque idioms and indeed colloquialisms ? His 
dialect was the literary medium accepted for scientific work long 
after his time ; but he wrote as he talked, and “‘ a huge monster 
of a boar ”’ (i. 37) misses the note of “ a great thing of a pig.” 

Mr. Lawrence has rightly seen that the first sentence of 
Herodotus’ writing stands apart from what follows, as an intro- 
duction to the whole. He prints it accordingly below a gay 
woodcut, in capitals. One might wish he had used such luxury 
of print as is here, to display these monumental phrases in the 
manner of a seventeenth century title page ; but this would have 
required another idiom of translation. Does Herodotus, in any 
event use apodexis for “‘ publication,” rather than “ design” or 
** project ”’ ? 

To the revised translation Mr. Lawrence has appended an 
interesting series of notes “‘ predominantly archaeological or 
anthropological.”” For these he has gone to many recent autho- 
rities, whom he names, and has summarised the work of a host 
of others, in concise and helpful phrases. The note of archaism 
in the text is enhanced, perhaps intentionally, by printing these 
really valuable aids to the lay reader in minute type on a margin, 
an inch and a half in width, and occasionally in two similar columns 
at the foot of the page. This legacy of manuscript edition one 
would have thought practically obsolete, however decorative it 
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RECOMMENDED by THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Steady Drummer 
by STANLEY CASSON 


The memoirs of an intelligence officer serving on 
the Balkan front in the Great War. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: “The scholar-soldier 
whose book now comes before us saw his war with 
unusual intensity, and has means to convey those 
now remote countenances of time and chance in 
beautiful prose.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Unsolved Problems 


of Science 
by A. W. HASLETT 


Mr. Haslett, in his fascinating book, discusses 
questions as diverse as the creation of the universe, 
weather forecasting, and the determination of sex. 

MORNING POST: ‘“ May be recommended un- 
hesitatingly to anyone who wishes for a clear and 
impartial view of the present position of natural 
science.” 7s. 6d. net 


The 


Mexican Adventure 
by DANIEL DAWSON 


SPECTATOR: “‘ Here at last is a sober, carefully 
documented account of Napoleon III’s unfortunate 
attempt to establish the Hapsburg Archduke 
Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico.” 


“Tt could hardly 
16s. net 


PHILIP GUEDALLA (Observer) : 
have been better done.” 


Round Pegs 


Some Ideas on Choosing a Career 


by HOWARD RUBIE 


This book is packed with common sense. As 
Careers Master at Dulwich College, the author has 
had plenty of experience in advising boys about their 
future when they leave school. 3s. 6d. net 





a brilliant and unusual thriller 


Beauty Vanishes 
by DOROTHEA BRANDE 


MORNING POST: “It is to be praised for many 
reasons: for the extreme subtlety of the style ; for 
the careful characterisation in general . . . for the 
novelty of theme and setting ; for the wickedly slow 
unmasking of motives ; and the gradual awakening 
of a deep and pervasive spiritual horror.” 7s. 6d. net 
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eThe Harvest of 
Victory 


E. Wingfield Stratford. 12s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant survey of the crucial post-war years 
by the author of “The History of British 


Civilisation.” 


eThe Early Medici 


L. Collinson-Morley. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is no mean achievement to have recreated the 
social atmosphere of the age as he has done.” 
—Times Lit. Sup. 


eTools of Tomorrow 


J. Norton Leonard. 25 tiust. 12s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling account of the new sources of power, 
new metals and new machines, new methods of 
transport and communication, waiting to be used 
on a wide scale. 


eThe Origins of 
Love and Hate 


lan D. Suttie, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


A strikingly original biological and psychological 
conception of the mainsprings of human behaviour. 


eBuddhist Meditation 


G. Constant Lounsbery. 6s. net. 


Theory and practice for Westerners. 


eLis Sai's the Atlantic 


Lis Andersen. Hiust. 6s. net. 


“A charming story. The narrative is fresh and 
unspoilt as its twelve year old author.” 


—Manchester Evening News. 


@ Two new volumes in THE VOICE OF 


SCOTLAND Series, each 5s. net. 


Literature and Oatmeal 





William Power 


Scotland's Inner Man 
Victor MacClure 





ROUTLEDGE @ KEGAN PAUL 
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may appear to connoisseurs. It has the further disadvantage, that 
sometimes even so laconic an editor finds his information overflow 
the page ; and, on the other hand, when he has little to say, partly 
by reason of his self-imposed limits of topic, the notes run ahead 
of the text, so that, in an extreme instance the chapter printed 
on page 411 has its commentary on pages 401-2. But i faut 
souffrir pour étre beau. Fortunately from Book V onwards, as 
the comments become fewer, the marginalia disappear; though 
the triple columns remain normal, and make the index—which 
is excellent—less easy to use than one could wish. 

Archaistic also are the woodcuts designed by V. Le Campion 
for the flyleaf and first page, and the sketchy maps of Mr. T. 
Poulton. It would have been interesting to have had Mr. Law- 
rence’s own graphic versions of his translation of the passage in 
which Herodotus explains, of the continents ‘‘ what each is like, 
to draw”; but he has missed this point in his rendering, and 
has not visualised, at any point, what his author is trying to say 
on these matters. His notes on these passages are not helpful. 
The last map, entitled “‘ Central Asia ” begins with Kashgar, and 
ends east of Lake Baikal, so it is not quite clear what it is doing 
here. 

Other aids and illustrations are more helpful. The two little 
vases from Naucratis in the Egyptian Delta, inscribed respectively 
He . . dotou and Herod . . . bring us very near to the “ great 
original.”” They were scratched and dedicated in his lifetime— 
indeed, about the time of his memorable visit to Egypt ; his name 
was an uncommon one ; Naucratis was probably still the regular 
port of entry for Greeks, and his own vivid description of the 
soundings and landfall on that tricky coast supports the belief that 
it was here that he arrived. It was a happy thought to reprint, 
as Rawlinson did, a translation of the Behistun inscription of 
Darius, the longest and most articulate pronouncement of the 
greatest “ King of kings, King of Persia, King of the countries,” 
whose portrait Herodotus has drawn for us so vividly, drastic, 
magnanimous, economical, the living original of his ghost as 
Aeschylus staged it in The Persians. Mr. Lawrence has also done 
well to translate at length for the general reader, in his com- 
mentary, all the chief ancient passages which he has occasion to 
compare with his text; Hanno’s voyage down the West African 
coast (on iv. 43), Xenophon and Quintus Curtius, on the Persian 


order of march (on vii. 40), Xenophon again on the Phoenician 
ship (on iv. 43). d 

In a work of this kind, it is difficult to avoid small slips, and 
perhaps book-collectors like them. For their encouragement we 
may note G. Wells for ¥. Wells on p. 1; thrived for thriven on 
p. 4; Rostowzew on p. 388 seems to be the same as Rostovtsef 
on p. 387. But the volume is beautifully printed. The pretty 
forget-me-not binding, however, is pathetic. No one forgets 
Herodotus, and the reviewer’s copy already shows signs of use. 
Perhaps the fortunate purchasers of such an edition de luxe will 
dub it the “‘ Cambridge ” version, and keep it under glass. All 
the more reason for a reprint, literally to suit all pockets. 

J. L. Myres 


MUSICAL EVOLUTION 


A History of Music. By THeopor M. Finney. Harrap. 
12s. 6d. 

A History of Musical Thought. By DonaLp N. Fercuson. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 


Lives of the Great Composers. Edited by A. L. BACHARACH. 
Gollancz. 6s. 

Music is notoriously the most hermetic of the arts. Alone it 
refuses to lend itself to adequate description in any other terms 
than those which it itself uses. Hence the arid dullness or rhap- 
sodic futility of most books on musical matters. Here, as else- 
where, the historical method is the most satisfactory, for it con- 
fines itself to facts (the evolution of technique) and leaves the reader, 
as far as may be, to draw his own conclusions and discover the 
actual content of music for himself. It is some time since any 
considerable contribution was made to this aspect of the subject, 
and although neither of these two laborious and conscientious 
Americans can be said to have brought anything strictly new, it 
would be difficult to improve on them in the way of proportion, 
documentation, general clarity and liveliness of presentation. 

The question of the early evolution of music, and indeed of all 
music before the invention of the tempered scale, is rendered 
almost purely theoretical by the fact that it is impossible for us 
nowadays to form more than a hazy idea of what it sounded like. 

















THE MEMOIRS OF 


CAULAINCOURT 


VOL. I. 1812-13 
edited by Jean Hanoteau 


* An unique book because it gives an intimate account of 
Napoleon during the days of his power . . . easily the 
most impressive close up of Napoleon we possess.”— 
Rebecca West 
30s, net 


649 pages. 


THE LETTERS OF 


KING GEORGE II 


edited by Bonamy Dobree 


Selected from a vast mass of material, these letters, many 
hitherto unpublished, show the progress of George III 


as King. 10s. 6d, net 
STORM 
JAMESON 
No Time Like The Present 


“The finest piece of pamphieteering against war that 
has been written in our tme.’”’—The Observer. 


FIRST CHEAP EDITION 2s. 6d. net 

















CASSELL : 


ve 








STEFAN ZWEIG 
The Queen of Scots 


2nd Edition I2s. 6d. net 


Marie Antoinette 


First Cheap Edition 6s. net 


JOHN BELLERS 


Quaker, Economist, and Social Reformer 
1654-1725 
by A. Ruth Fry 


“Those who interest themselves in the story of political 
and social reform in England have the means of becoming 
acquainted with this far-seeing pioneer.”—E. A.D. Times. 


6s. net 


SIGRID 
UNDSET 


The Longest Years 


“ Beautifully done with rare intuition and an understanding 
that cannot be gainsaid.”—Public Opinion. 


7s. 6d. net 
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“Grant us the power to prove by poison gases, 


The needlessness of shedding human blood.” siecrriep sassoon. 
ig 


WE DID NOT FIGHT 


“is a moving account of the experiences of a number of representative men who 
refused to take up arms in the Great War.”” Daily Herald. 
“‘Cobden-Sanderson have done well to publish an anthology of conscientious 


objection. Daily Telegraph. 


ago.” Sunday Chronicle, 





Arnold Bennett, in the Evening 
Siandard, described as_ being a 
“One thousand miles ahead of Ss 





“One which few publishers would have had the courage to publish a few years 


“While reading it, I was carried past my station on the Underground and very 
nearly failed to get out at my station on the G.W.R.” News-Letter. 

“A most interesting book.” New Statesman. 
Contributors include :—LORD 
NORMAN ANGELL, DAVID GARNETT, JAMES MAXTON, HARRY 
POLLITT, BERTRAND RUSSELL AND CANON H. R. L. SHEPPARD. 


The price is 7/6 net. 


eMC TTT MORNE ecm 


THE SUN SHELDON’S WAY THE HOUSE IN 
SETS IN THE WEST WYNYARD BROWNE 
MYRON BRINIG 7/6 net. It ‘‘isa witty successor to Queente and other stories 
A new novel of Copper City by Molson, and the work of a first- HECTOR BOLITHO. = 7/6 net. 
the author of Singermann, which class intelligence. 


‘‘ Altogether a notable book.”’ 7imes. 


ALLEN OF HURTWOOD, SIR 


It confirms my This is the first book of short 
impression that Wynyard Browne 
one of our really 


the average novel.” young men.”” JAMES HILTON. has proved highly successful. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


7/6 net. HALF MOON STREET 


stories of one who “‘ has made bio- 
graphy a creditable art once more’”’ 


sromising . ; 
—-s (Sphere). This new departure 
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SIR ROGER 


KEYES 


NAVAL MEMOIRS 


Scapa Flow to the Dover Straits 
-Including the Epic of Zeebrugge 


Winston Churchill says of Vol. I 


‘‘ These memoirs will rank among the most 
important and authoritative testimony upon 
the memorable episodes of the war with 
which they deal.’’ 


Maps and Illustrations 18s. net 
1S BEDFORD. ST. LONDON W.C.2 








TRAITOR ANGEL 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Author of “ Come Fulia,” “Living Mirrors,” &c. 
“EXTREMELY WELL WRITTEN, SUBTLE and 
INTERESTING.” —The Times. 
* A REMARKABLY CLEVER WORK.”—Sunday Mercury. 





A BACKGROUND TO | | THE TRIPLE CROWN: 
CHINESE PAINTING Behind the Scenes 


By R. SOAME JENYNS at Papal Conclaves 
An introduction to Chinese 


painting for the European By VALERIE PIRIE 


reader. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net | Royal 8vo. Cloth. 18/- net 
With 40 plates. With 30 plates. 


RUPERT BROOKE 


TWENTY POEMS G -. 


with Portrait. 





COMPLETE POEMS Fes 
Also in Leather 8/6 & 10/6. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON | 








44, Museum Street, W.C.1 
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The use of quarter-tones alone, a faint impression of which remains 
in the curious vocal technique of the present-day Vatican choir, 
must have been responsible for many subtleties of effect which 
to our ears, trained in a harmonic system which dates from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, would seem merely “ being 
out of tune.” Thus any rendering of mediaeval music, for ex- 
ample, which our voices and instruments are capable of giving, 
is apt to sound monotonous and even nonsensical, though there 
is no reason to suppose that in range and subtlety of expression 
it was intrinsically inferior to, say, the paintings of Giotto. Yet 
in this connection it is important to remember a fact which dis- 
tinguishes this music from the early examples of other arts. As 
Mr. Finney insists, before the fifteenth century music was regarded 
as (1) a science, (2) a necessary part of the liturgy, but not as a 
source of beauty in itself, though the question of consonance and 
dissonance was stated by Franco of Cologne (eleventh century. 
Mr. Finney gives a much later date, but the earlier one seems more 
probable) to be a matter for the ear alone—an important judgment. 
“When the social function of music changes, a change may also 
be expecied in the music,” and the development of music as a 
source of beauty and expression was the result of the fusion of the 
two main streams of religious and secular music in the fifteenth 
century. The nodes of this fusion were, on the one hand, the 
Netherlands school, of which Josquin des Prés was the greatest 
example, and the Jongleurs, Troubadours and Minstrels on the 
other ; and the fertilising medium of this fusion was the invention, 
due mainly to the Troubadours, of instrumental music. “ Pure 
musical form, the basis of the art, became an established fact only 
when the voices could stop and the instruments could go on by them- 
selves and still make ‘ sense.’ That simple phenomenon was what 
eventually made musicians aware of form as a foundation stone 
to the structure of a free musical art.” The two streams long 
continued separately in the forms of Plain-song and guild folk- 
music ; but these were to prove dead ends, whereas the new stream 
widened, without changing its course, until it eventually formed the 
immense lake of the nineteenth century, where the currents of 
theory move under the vast, slow surface of romantic feeling. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, there seems little to 
choose between Mr. Finney’s and Mr. Ferguson’s account of 
musical history. But with the portentous advent of Beethoven 
and the increasing fertilisation (or “‘ contamination,” whichever 
you will) of musical form and expression by literary ideas and the 
effects of poetry, it is possible to feel that Mr. Ferguson, from his 
standpoint of musical thought, becomes the more adequate of the 
two. He takes more account of external, historical events—e.g., 
the French Revolution and Beethoven’s reaction to it and to the 
idea of liberty—which are not mentioned by Mr. Finney, whose 
general sketch of the romantic movement in music is far too brief 
in proportion to its importance, though here, as elsewhere, his 
judgment is remarkably accurate and fair. Both writers bring out 
clearly the change from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, 
one feature of which was the rise of interest in orchestration 
(Beethoven), consequent on the invention of new instruments and 
the romantic desire for poetical expressiveness. Another, and even 
more important, feature was of course the break-up, under the 
same impetus, of rigid forms into the “‘ psychological ” forms of 
the later quartets of Beethoven and the fantasies and rhapsodies 
of Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. As Mr. Finney says, speaking 
of those quartets, “ It was the pattern of a man’s mind translated 
into sound.”’ The account of modern composers again is, in the 
case of both writers, rather too brief, though Mr. Ferguson makes 
the important point that the transition from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century took place under the sign of the release from 
sonata form, which, whether free or rigid, had dominated musical 
thought for the past 150 years. 

The third book mentioned above is a symposium, which fulfils 
on the whole admirably the purpose for which it was designed : 
to give succinct accounts of the /ives, as apart from the music, of 
the great composers, though not all contributors have succeeded 
in separating the two. Mr. Edwin Evans writes, with well balanced 
enthusiasm, on Berlioz and Weber, Mr. Francis Toye on Rossini 
and Verdi, Mr. Gerald Abraham on Debussy, Wagner and Wolf, 
Mr. Martin Cooper on Gluck (he has just published an excellent 
full-length book on the same composer), Mr. Rollo Myers on 
Tchaikovsky, and so on. Among the best seemed to me Mr. 
Bonavia on Brahms and Mr. William Glock on Schubert. One is 
struck by the extraordinary uneventfulness of most composers’ 
lives; their tendency to disappear behind their works (Wagner 
is a glaring exception) is more marked than in the case of other 
kinds of artist. Considering the diversity of writers, the book con- 


tains very few wild statements, the worst of which is to the effect 
that Schumann’s jejune first symphony, if properly performed, can 
make an effect “ second only to Beethoven and Brahms in its 
century ’—a remark which, in view of Schubert and Berlioz, to 
say nothing of Mahler and Bruckner, seems a little exaggerated. 
EpwarpD SACKVILLE WEST 


KEIR HARDIE 


Keir Hardie. By Hamitton Fyre. Duckworth. 2s. 


Keir Hardie made the British Labour Party. But in the party 
which he had made he was never really at home. He wanted a 
fighting party, that would make no compromises with gentility, 
but bluntly upon all occasions call a spade a spade. That was 
not the Labour Party’s way, either before the war or since; and 
conseq Hardie was never quite of it, even when he was its 
leader. But he did not repent of what he had made. From the 
first he had put his faith in a party based on an alliance between the 
Socialists and the Trade Unions, and had realised that such a 

“Labour Alliance” was bound to involve a compromise. 
Presently, he hoped, the conversion of the main body of the 
workers to Socialism would bring over the Trade Unions, and 
enable the party to become as uncompromisingly Socialist as he 
was himself. For that he was prepared to wait; and he died 
waiting—and sick at heart because most of his party had rallied 
to the side of what he regarded as a capitalist war. 

Keir Hardie’s life has not yet been written as it deserves to 
be written. There is a pedestrian biography by Mr. W. Stewart, 
and Mr. David Lowe has written a sympathetic sketch of Hardie’s 
earlier years. To these Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has now added a 
miniature life which does full justice to Hardie’s great work in 
creating the Labour Party, and arrives on the whole at a very 
sound appreciation of his personal qualities, especially his very 
characteristic way of seeing a thing first, and arriving at the 
reasons for it afterwards. Mr. Fyfe is full of admiration for his 
hero; and he does his best to communicate his enthusiasm. 
But the writing of short biographies is a very difficult art; and 
Hardie’s especially can be made to come fully alive only by 
relating it closely to his straitened upbringing under conditions 
of deep poverty and to a whole series of incidents which went to 
form his character, and most of all illustrating largely from his 
articles and speeches how he felt and believed. Mr. Fyfe lacks 
space to handle his subject in this way; and his sketch, com- 
petent though it is, falls short of vividness. Especially does it 
lack those personal touches which could have been used to bring 
out Hardie’s relations with his Labour colleagues—men so 
different from him in temperament and attitude as Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Snowden. 

This is a pity; for the Labour movement has not too many 
heroes, and Hardie is well worth a place among those whose per- 
sonalities stay alive long after they are dead. He combined great 
personal shrewdness as a tactician, when he would consent to 
tactics, with a simplicity of outlook and a singleness of purpose 
that made him capable of inspiring deep love and loyalty among 
common men. That, with these qualities, he became one of the 
best-hated men in England is no cause for surprise; for first 
in building the Labour Party he had to fight hard against the 
old-time Liberal-Labour Trade Unionists, who never forgave him 
the hard blows he dealt; next, he found himself fighting against 
an overwhelming body of national sentiment in denouncing the 
Boer War; and thereafter he was not the man to win back lost 
favours by any mitigation of his principles, or of his ways of 
expressing them. His critics, in his own party as well as outside 
it, deemed him unmannerly and often offensive. The fact was 
that he hated the sight and thought of human suffering so 
intensely that it always provoked him to hot words. Mr. Fyfe 
does bring this out clearly, and gives, within the limits of his 
space, a good account of Hardie’s public career. But, as in so 
many political biographies, a great deal of the man himself 
escapes. G. D. H. Coie 


AN AMBITIOUS ANTHOLOGY 


The New Book of English Verse. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language was first published in 1861. Francis Turner 


Palgrave, the editor, died in the October of 1897, and exactly three 
years later Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch signed the preface to the 
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MAURICE WALSH’S 


NEW NOVEL 


Green Rushes 


Third large impression 


With romantic Kerry for scene; ‘“‘ The Small Dark Man” 
and his temperamental Irish, Irish-American and Scottish 
friends as characters; the tense guerilla days of the early 
1920's as period; Maurice Walsh has full scope for his 
unfailing narrative gift. 7s. Od. net. 
“In Green Rushes Mr. Walsh has changed his ground, and 
one’s first thought is how well he does everything.” 

Glasgow Herald. 
“ Mr. Maurice Walsh once again scores a big triumph, and it 
will not be surprising if Green Rushes proves to be his most 
popular book.” —Public Opinion. 


Proud Dust syu.F. BIRKETT 


A striking study of the unconquerable soul of the common 
people during the decline of the iron trade in a northern 
English district. 7s. Od. net. 


“ An excellent novel of modern life.” 





Noltingham Guardian. 


Snow Leopard »yw. #. HALL 


A thrilling romance of political intrigue and adventure in 
the remote highlands beyond the North-West Frontier. 
7s. Gd. net. 
“There is also a certain power of making characters real. 
Captain Viney is more like the British officer of fact than the 
hero of a thriller; the spies really do put some brains into 
their work.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Flotilla of Dreams 
By OLIVIA CLARKE 


A story which makes a special appeal to all musical people. 
7s. Od. net. 
“A first novel of much promise.” 


Times Literary Supplement. 








sé 9 H 

Death alone,” said Jean de Magnon, 
“ will see the end of my undertaking, which is to give in 
ten volumes a complete body of knowledge, so well conceived 
and so well set forth that libraries will be nothing more 
to you than a useless ornament.”’ 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


makes no such extravagant claim. It merely strives to be 
comprehensive, accurate, readable, and handy for reference. 
Yet the articles are not so short as they are sometimes 
assumed to be. Many of them are equal to forty or 
fifty pages of a treatise ; and the whole dwarfs de Magnon’s 
conception. 


1935 EDITION NOW READY. 
Cloth, £10 net. Half morocco, £17 10s. net. 





THE 1935 EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
_ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


. should commend itself to all who want a concise and 
inclusive work of reference for handy use. A feature of the 
work which certainly deserves to be praised is its sense of 
proportion ; in their necessarily small compass it is hard to 
see how the minor entries, in particular, could be improved 
upon, for they give what is essential. A scrutiny of many 
articles proves that the standard of accuracy is of the highest 
order.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Cloth, 15s. net. Half morocco, £1 10s. net. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
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Clydesider M.P.'s Autobiography 
My Life of Revolt 


By Davip Kirxwoop, M.P. With Forewords ty the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill and the Rt. Hon. George 
Lansbury. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


CED GED : 


“ Nobody can read unmoved his inspired account of the 
dead shipbuilding yards, the decaying homes and shops 
and streets, and of his passionate appeal, as man to man, 
to the Prince of Wales to bring the great giant of labour 
to life again.” —Times Lit. Sup. 
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“He gives the secrets of many of the sensational 
political happenings of our day. Apart from ‘its 
political interest the book has great literary merit.’ 
The Times. 


* 


Asylum 


By WILLIAM SEABROOK. 8/6 net. 


“A book of extraordinary interest and value. This is 
one of the sanest books I have ever read.”—The late 
WINIFRED HOLTBY (in Good Housekeeping). 


“ Energetically written and cannot fail to be of ab- 
sorbing interest to everyone who begins to read it, 
whether he is a psychiatrist or a layman.”—New 
Statesman. 


Palestine of the Arabs 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


An account of Palestine and its problems from the Arab 
point of view, by the author of Vanished Cities of 
Arabia, etc. Not only does it give a balanced survey of 
the situation, but it also suggests a solution of the 
impasse. 


Old Theatre Days 
and Ways 


Jilustrated. 


Dr. Lawrence “ possesses a curiously rare gift, and 
manages somehow to endow his investigations with all 
the thrills of the best detective fiction” (London 
Mercury). Here he deals with some entrancing byways 
of theatrical history. 


By W. J. Lawrence, D.Litt. 


«“ 


IS/- net 


A.E. 


By WILtiAM M. CLYDE. Moray Press) 


This study of the late George Russell, the Irish poet, 
essayist and painter, is by the Lecturer on English 
Literature at the University of St. Andrews. Secumas 
O’Sullivan contributes a foreword. 
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3/6 net 


Leaves from the Life of 
a Country Doctor 


With a Foreword by 
5/- net (Moray Press 


Dr. Clement Gunn of Peebles was a keen student of 
human nature as well as a healer of physical ailments. 
Lord Tweedsmuir recommends this selection from his 
amusing and trenchant diaries made by the daughter of 
the famous novelist S. R. Crockett. 
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Oxford Book of English Verse. Palgrave had Tennyson as his 
adviser. Q’s counsellor was the adorable dreamer, whose heart 
has been so romantic, who has given herself so prodigally but never 
to the Philistines ; the beautiful city, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of the century, so serene ; the Oxford of Newman, 
Arnold, Jowett, Pater. Palgrave begins with Tom Nashe and ends 
with Sam Rogers, although a later hand added to the garland a 
coronal of Tennyson, Browning, Mr. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. 
Swinburne. The Oxford Book opens with the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age and reaches the Recessional of. 
Rudyard Kipling. A quarter of Q’s space is devoted to the 
Victorians. 

And now, since a generation has sprung up that knows not 
Tennyson, a generation that demands more of the poet’s head 
than of his heart, Messrs. Gollancz have had the intelligent idea 
of presenting us with a third anthology, of appointing a world 
sharer in the triumvirate, who will repair omissions and interpret 
modern taste. Their choice fell wisely enough upon the recent 
editor of Gerard Manley Hopkins, the author of Reason and 
Beauty in the Poetic Mind, one who would not wish poetic reason- 
ableness to be more sweet than tough, Mr. Charles Williams. 
Conscious of his high office and loath to be dubbed a Lepidus, 
Mr. Williams has enlisted the service of three lieutenants: the 
author of The Stricken Deer, who has an understanding of the 
nineteenth century rare at the present time; Professor Ernest 
de Selincourt, who has done so much for one of the two sublime 
egoists of English poetry, and Dr. Tillyard, who has done even 
more for the other. 
support Mr. Williams emerges no Lepidus, but an Octavius 
Caesar. “ Be a child o’ the time,” says Shakespeare’s Antony 
whom we love. “ Possess it, I make answer,” retorts the boy 
Caesar whom we unwillingly admire. The two mighty opposites 
are summed and distinguished in a dozen words. The same gulf 
divides the gaiety and feeling of the Oxford Book with all its 
faults from the correctness and intelligence of the New Book of 
English Verse. Where Palgrave and Q were satisfied to delight, 
Mr. Williams is not unwilling to instruct. It is a neo-classic age 
and Eliot is the Dryden, the Arnold, de nos jours. 

The prime condition of the new anthology was that it should 
contain no poem to be found in either of its famous predecessors. 
From that condition, as I think, certain consequences must 
follow : and the chief of these is that it must be essentially the 
same kind of book as the other two. It must reinforce and amplify 
and bring their selections up to date. Mr. Williams appears to 
have thought otherwise. Palgrave’s intention is clearly expressed 
in his title and Q tells us that the numbers chosen are either lyrical 
or epigrammatic. ‘‘ Indeed I am mistaken,” he adds, “if a single 
epigram included fails to preserve at least some faint thrill of the 
emotion through which it had to pass before the Muse’s lips let 
it fall, with however exquisite deliberation. But the lyrical spirit 
is volatile and notoriously hard to bind with definitions; and 
seems to grow wilder with the years.”” But whereas Palgrave and 
Q, like Herrick’s maidens, 


With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home, 


Mr. Williams has rooted up some shrubs and hewn down the 
branches of some forest trees. The New Book of English Verse 
is more concerned with the epic and dramatic than the lyrical. 
We find here satire and didactic verse. This does not mean 
that it is not good anthology ; nearly all anthologies are good and 
such an editorial board as this must claim our respect; but an 
anthology which includes passages from the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, from the plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Tourneur, from The Essay on Man, The Prelude, The Task, The 
Viston of Fudgment, The Prophetic Books, and the blank verse of 
Ebenezer Jones cannot be thought to have anything whatever to 
do with the Oxford Book and the Golden Treasury. The excellent 
intention of Messrs. Gollancz remains unfulfilled. 

Were there perhaps too few cowslips to make a bunch? The 
ilizabethan and the Romantic meadow had been very fully 
gathered. Seventeenth-century lyric on the other hand had 
much to give and the Victorian pieces had not been too happily 
chosen. Palgrave and the Oxford Book assign Rossetti no more 
than The Blessed Damozel. Mr. Williams might well have allowed 


Hopkins more than six pages and Hardy more than three brief 
He is able to repair a serious miss in the eighteenth 
century with the inclusion of Swift’s Verses on his own Death, 
but was Collins’s Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands of 


pieces 


These are respected names and with their 


Scotland considered? It would at least have called the editor’s 
attention to the line 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle 

and prevented a mis-statement in the notes. The notes indeed 
are not very necessary. The comments are desultory, the style 
involved. “I have eschewed notes,” wrote Q in his Preface, 
“ reluctantly when some obscure passage or allusion seemed to ask 
for a timely word; with more equanimity when the temptation 
was to criticise or ‘appreciate.’ For the function of the 
anthologist includes criticising in silence.’ Mr. Williams 
yields to temptation very readily. 

Had it proved that insufficient lyrical and elegiac material of 
value remained, the editors might have taken Q’s hint, who 
included Milton’s Invocation to Light, and strengthened their book 
with passages, not too many or too long, from the Faery Queen ; 
with Tintern Abbey and the close of Sohrab and Rustum, and 
several other of Mr. Williams’s choices. But such licence needs 
to be exercised with moderation and taste. As it is, the anthology 
before us, well-printed, fairly priced and not without interest, 
must not claim kinship with the friend of Lord Tennyson, or with 
the author of The Art of Reading. 

GEORGE RYLANDS 


A WILDERNESS TRANSFORMED 


Four Hedges. By Crare LeicHton. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

English love and appetite for gardening grows so speedily and 
so big that I like to visualise a Utopia in which wars are made 
impossible by horticulture, in which man will have much time 
for flowers and none for fighting: in which, in fact, a man might 
say and also be upheld: “Damn your war. I’ve got my onions 
to sow.” In such a happy constitution Miss Clare Leighton 
would hold high social rank, decorated with orders of merit for 
sensible things like art and onion-sowing, instead of the pomposi- 
ties for which men are now laden with empty orders and tin-can 
medallions. For who is to say whether seed-sowing is not as 
good a thing and even as profitable a thing, as the jiggery-pokery 
of stocks and shares? Or that a war against worms is not as 
good a thing, and even as profitable a thing, as a war against 
man ?—since, whichever way you have it, the worms win in the 
end. 

But these are gloomy thoughts with which to begin a recom- 
mendation of a book from which gloom is entirely absent. Four 
Hedges is the happiest of books, about the happiest of gardens. 
Tired of the autocracy of Robinson, weary of the colour-and-form 
sermons of Miss Jekyll, I turn with relief to Miss Leighton’s 
book, much as one might turn from Milton to Herrick. Miss 
Leighton’s garden is on the Chilterns, on those charming but 
chalk-earthed slopes which are so pleasant to see but so hellish 
to cultivate. All Miss Leighton’s soil has long since been washed 
down to the Oxfordshire vale, leaving her with a fork’s depth of 
dirty flour which looks dark and normal only during and after 
rain. “One might,” says Miss Leighton, “be hacking at the 
cliffs of Dover.” So the book is virtually the story of the trans- 
formation of a wilderness. Four years before the time of her 
writing, these four hedges contained only “ rough meadowland, 
housing only larks and field-mice.” To-day Miss Leighton has 
the garden of at least some of her dreams, and we in turn the 
record of it. 

It is a record made precious by Miss Leighton’s own illustra- 
tions. Already well known as a wood-engraver in arresting if 
rather wooden style, she comes completely into her own with 
seeds and flowers, in a medium where she might easily have been 
more wooden still. Good though her prose is, and there are times 
when it is unexpectedly good, her pictures, delightful in craft 
and feeling, are still better: dark-candled wild arums, a sitting 
blackbird, silk-podded beans, auriculas, poppy-seeds, mouth- 
gaping nestlings, cowslips, even Brussel sprouts, all are tenderly 
but never sentimentally done, with an authentic but always 
imaginative touch. Authors dream of such illustrations. Colour 
alone could have bettered them. In compensation, there is 
colour enough in the prose. Prose about flowers is like verse 
about flowers, which in turn is like the little girl; when good, 
it is very good; when bad, God help us. Thankfully, Miss 
Leighton’s is admirable. 

Altogether, then, a delightful book. Not that any gardener 
will learn anything from it. But what matter? Enough for once 
to meet someone who gardens and writes about it for nothing but 
love. H. E. Bates 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 


% 


| Write 
as | Please” 


DURANTY’S Reminiscences 


“No one will put this book down who 
has once begun it; every sentence in it has 
been passionately lived.” —-HAROLDLASK|I 
(New Statesman). 10s. 6d. net. 


World Without 
Faith 


by JOHN BEEVERS 


“A valuable book . . . In his sincerity, 
independence of fashion and shrewdness, 
Mr. Beevers is a valuable addition to our 
authors.” —- REBECCA west (Sunday 
Times). 7s. 6d. net. 


We, Soviet Women 
by TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 


A new book by the author of Escape from 
the Soviets. 7s. 6d. net. 


Frederick the Great 
by F. J. P. VEALE 


A biographical study of Frederick as the 
awakener of German nationalism and the 
forerunner of Hitlerism. 8s. 6d. net. 
























































HAVE A 
NEW MASTER 


By DACRE BALSDON 


7/6 net 


‘*A brilliant extravaganza about which I am 
enthusiastic. I could not put it down until I had 
read to the last ridiculous page. 


One of the funniest things I have read for a 
very long time. Satire against big business, 
the Press, the Old Gang in politics, writers of 
detective stories, and muddled thirking. 


This is Mr. Balsdon’s first atte@apt at fiction. 
I fervently hope that it will not Ve his last.’’ 
—Ralph Straus 


‘*A writer of whom I trust we shall read much 
more. Delightfully ludicrous and original.’’ 
—Gerald Gould 


THE FOUR 
GEORGES 


By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bart., 


F.R.Hist.Soc. 
12/6 net 


‘“ This is a charming book. Sir Charles has 
a rich and ciubable lore usually hidden from 
those who write history. The book is full of 
delightful vignettes.’’ —Arthur Bryont 


A. G. STREET 


COUNTRY CALENDAR 
Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


7/6 net 


‘*Few men are called upon to play so many parts 
at short notice as the farmer, and it is _ this 
diversity that is partly the secret of the never- 
flagging interest’ that Mr. Street creates. 
Mr. Street has the gift of conveying to the reader 
his boyish delight in the smallest happenings. 
Mr. Street’s book is a sheer delight.’’ 

—Daily Telegraph: 


SCIENCE 


AND THE 


SUPERNATURAL 


By ARNOLD LUNN and 
J. B. S. HALDANE, F.R:.S. 
10/6 net 


‘Of all the books published in this century on 
the conflict between science and religion this is 
probably the most entertaining.’’ 

Manchester Evening Nex 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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P. GC. WODEHOUSE 


Mr. P. G. Wodehouse is again in the public eye with two new 
books. One is a novel and is entitled 


The Luck of the Bodkins 


The other is an omnibus volume containing 860 pages of glorious 
fooling and is called 


The Mulliner Omnibus 


The price of each of the above is 7/6 net 


D. E. STEVENSON 


** Miss Stevenson has laid aside that puckish humour which she shares with her 
cousin, R.L.S., and which is so irrepressible in her earlier novels. Instead she 
reveals a Stevensonian vein of poetry, and this gravely beautiful romance is 
punctuated with delicate vignettes of Highland scenery and wholly delightful 
sketches of Highland character.” Glasgow Herald 


Smouldering Fire 7/6 net 


W. RILEY 


Methodist Recorder : ** As sweet and wholesome a tale as ever he has told.” 
Yorkshire Post: ‘* Mr. Riley at his simplest but also at his best.” 


Scotsman: “A story with many of the attractions which the author of 
‘Windyridge’ knows how to furnish in goodly measure,” 


Jack and John 7/6 net 


R. MACDONALD 


ROBERTSON 


“Memoirs of little-known fishing paradises. Loch Awe, Loch Crocach, and 
Loch Ness—the Loch of Mystery—the author had good sport on them all and 
shares it with us.” 


In Scotland with a Fishing Rod Illustrated 10/6 net 

















—___-. Herbert Jenkins 
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; ate Cannot Harm Me. 
7s. 6d. 

ne Asiatics. By Freperic Proxoscu. Chatto and Windus. 

8s. 6d. 

“Once We Had a Child. By Hans Fattapa. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
A Shroud as Well as a Shirt. By SHamus Frazer. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
_ The Oxford novel (Patchwork, Most Loving Mere Folly, Other 
Man’s Saucer, there are many such titles) stands for a special 
ykind of book, the kind that is parodied in Zuleika Dobson and the 
Oxford Circus. It is usually written by a very young man and 
| Oxford is simply the stage where he explores the growing pains 
and growing pleasures, the splendours and miseries of his budding 


4 


i personality. Its faults are invariably egotism, insincerity, inability 


NOVELS 


By J. C. MAsTERMAN. Gollancz. 





to create character, faults which are common to adolescent writing 
everywhere. But there has been a new development of the Oxford 
novel. Lately it has been written by Dons as well as under- 
graduates, and here one can analyse far more serious defects, 
defects which would seem to be inherent in the environment 
‘so as to account for the extraordinary literary barrenness of 
‘the senior common room. For instance, a tendency to sell 
Oxford, to cash in on the ancient customs, the learned eccen- 
‘tricities and vituperations of the fellows, and the splendours of 
the college cellars, to put across for a larger public a romantic 
-eighteenth-century picture of loyal Tory brilliance, of popping 
corks and lost causes. In his introduction Mr. Masterman quotes 
_ Dr. Johnson twice, a Professor of Pastoral Theology, his old tutor, 
"and a professorial friend as if to guarantee that his is the genuine 
Oxford marmalade. 

His novel, however, is not about Oxford at all, it is an ingenious 
and readable story on the Maltby and Braxton Theme, in this 
"case represented by two young writers, Hedley and Paraday- 
' Royne, who are rivals in love as well as in literature. The story 

is told over a very special dinner by Monty, the hero, to a very 
concerned listener. And what a hero ! 


Nor did he move with the mannered sinuous grace of the ball- 
room, nor yet with the feline certitude of the panther (was there not, 
as he himself put it, always something ‘‘ Dago ”’ about the movements 
of the cat tribe ?—and Monty’s walk was pre-eminently Anglo- 
Saxon). No—if description must be positive rather than negative, 
and if words must here usurp the place of the plastic arts, his walk was 
that of the games-player, of the modern athlete. ... In his walk 
were football grounds and wing three-quarters speeding along the 
touch-line ; and cricket grounds under summer suns with the slips 
poised over after over in tense immobility waiting to pounce and 
the off-side field just and only just moving, yet ready at an instant 
to leap into flashing life as the shot is played ; and golf courses in the 
spring when the natural sea-side turf lifts the feet and the white 
ball winks its cheerful morning greeting. ... All that was in Monty’s 
walk. Beautiful. 


Monty, when not playing games, works on a paper called The 
New Scrutator. 





I remember asking him once whom he really enjoyed to read, 
who were his literary idols among the moderns. 

“ Well,” he said, ““ Max Beerbohm, of course, he has the greatest 
descriptive power of them all, and then, but longo intervallo, 
P. G. Wodehouse, and Dickens when I have time, and William 
Watson, and Stevenson and Rupert Brooke and Flecker, and George 
Moore and Hemingway, oh, and hosts of others. Not a very 
highbrow list, but you didn’t give me notice of the question.” 


What a fascinating answer: except for Hemingway, all his 
moderns are at least twenty-five years older than himself, and only 
two others are living—and what a light it sheds on The New 
Scrutator ! 

Hedley and Paraday-Royne both wrote for it too. “ They 
visited the same houses, they played the same games, they followed 
the same profession.”” Royne was a literary charmer, a butterfly, 
Hedley a young man of solid talent. ‘“ The critics began to 
couple his name with those of Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett, 
and the compliment was deserved. I need not describe it to you, 
but I think it’s true to say that it combined the wide appeal of the 
best-seller with the honest writing of a real literary craftsman—it 
was very well written . . . without any taint of the highbrow.” 

I think you will have grasped by now what a very entertaining 
book this is, and I am not going to spoil it by giving away who won 
the beautiful Cynthia Hetherington (“intolerable to think of 
Cynthia married to a man not quite a gentleman”). But notice 
these special Oxford qualities about it. 











(1) Quotation mania—quotations, excellent in criticism, are fatal 
to creative work; it is like finding hay in one’s milk to find 
unassimilated passages from other authors sticking out of every 
page. 

(2) Fine-writing. This is another common academic fault : 
rhetoric, epigrams, purple patches, so typical of Beverley Nichols 
and Philip Guedalla, for instance, derive from the archetype of 
Oxford stylists, Oscar Wilde. Example here, such a sentence as 
“ Better then, perhaps, to let it take its chance—to launch it 
without anticipating defence, or, if you pre“er the metaphor, to 
refrain from indicating to the Aeoli of criticism the shorn state 
of my literary lamb.” 

(3) Romantic snobbery. The “ dons on the dais serene ” often 
cherish illusions about the outside world. One is that the upper 
classes are as fascinating as in the days of Horace Walpole, or as 
in the pages of Meredith and Proust ; another is about London, 
which seems a kind of caliph’s city brilliant with every kind of 
splendid and mysterious activity—Mr. Masterman really imagines 
that the literary talents of two rival young men could be discussed 
in all the clubs, drawing-rooms, offices and squash-courts of the 
town, and he also clings to another pathetic fallacy, that the glamour 
of exquisite foods and wines clings also to the people who cat 
and drink them. 

(4) The conviction that nobody changes after they are twenty- 
one, that the loyalties and treacheries of adolescence are perma- 
nent, that the last word on an individual is contained in the report 
of his tutor. 

(§) Inability to create female characters, of which the nothing- 
ness of Cynthia Hetherington compared with the vividness of the 
four men who fight for her is an example. 

Nevertheless, I expect Fate Cannot Harm Me will be a best- 
seller. 

The Asiatics is a very strange book. It is a long picaresque 
account of a young man’s travels from Constantinople to China 
by way of Armenia, Persia, India, Malaya, and Indo-China. 
Characters appear and reappear from time to time so that, although 
the author never goes back anywhere, no stray ends are lost, and 
most of the people come after him. The coincidences that this 
conception of unity requires get rather on one’s nerves, but they 











They Tell Us That | 


the opponents of revolution have always maintained that it is a 
sterile thing, producing nothing but chaos and misery—although 
we for our part, being pedants, would say that to produce even 
chaos and misery was no sign of sterility. In fact, however, 
revolution has produced a great deal more that is good and a 
great deal more that is noble than capitalism has managed to pro- 
duce in the last two decades. Not the least of its achievements 
has been its literature, of which too little is known in this country. 
Those who are able to retain an enthusiasm for the artistic 
development of anyone except themselves are rare, but we believe 
that they should be catered for. We believe too that those who 
would learn something about a people will learn far more from 
the spirit which its literature breathes than from a mansion-full 
of statistics, however adequately dramatised. Anyone can build 
a Dneipeistroi dam: anyone can cut a canal or build a railway. 
All these, superb achievements as they may be, are matters of 
calculation and exact science. But the enthusiasm with which 
work is done, the keenness, the sense of social responsibility are 
not manifest in such completed works : those things of the spirit 
and of the heart come to light only in the literature of the people 
who built them. 


It is equally true—since we are being dogmatic—that the 
desires and hopes of men living under all systems are expressed 
not in their actions as reported or not reported in the daily press, 
but in the songs which they sing, in the women which they love 
and in the books which they write. 

International Literature is a monthly review. Handled at all 
bookshops. A variety of novels, stories, cartoons, pictures, poems, 


reportage, criticism and so on, go to make up its 150 pages. Price, 
if you’ll believe it, one shilling or 10s. a year, subscription. No. 8 
of 1935-6 now ready. But the whole lot are interesting. 

Our other books will be published after the Election. Problems 


of Soviet Literature, with the important people in it, 3s. 6d. Then 
what the States are doing: Proletarian Literature in the U.S.A., 
a really revealing omnibus (7s. 6d.), and the American Writers 
Congress (6s.). Order them now through your bookseller. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE m 


LIMIFED 


33 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C.1 
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are redeemed by the strange dreamy quality of the book, which 
is as far removed as possible from the travel-writing of, for in- 
stance, Mr. Peter Fleming. A kind of opalescent moony haze 
hangs over all the places described, which is due to the poetical 
mystical nature of the hero—he is young, good-looking, without 
money but practical in his ways of getting both gold and sexual 
satisfaction—and yet somehow always dreaming. It reminds 
me of Borrow, or, to mention a recent example, of that English 
picaresque novel, Jack Robinson. The Asiatics, and there are 
very many, all greet each other by phrases like ““ Good-morning 
—are you happy? Do you believe in love ?” and all have ideas 
about their continent. “ Asia . . . well,” he said, “ the thing 
about Asia is its vagueness, really. There you have it. Despair 
is perhaps too definite and startling a word.”’ ‘There are moments 
when one believes the author has never been to Asia at all, when 
the moony landscapes and reflections seem to be the product 
of an infinite number of digested travel-books, and yet the next 
moment his experiences are convincing and solid. There is one 
mystery that I should like cleared up. The Indian rajah visited 
so resembles the one in Mr. Ackerley’s Hindu Holiday that one 
would like to know if he is the same or if all rajahs are modelling 
themselves on Mr. Ackerley’s creation. But that is a small point 
in this vague, exciting, restless and rather disturbing book. 

Once We Had a Child has “‘ Chosen by the Book Guild, 638 
pages’ round its middle. Since the ordinary novel is far too 
dear at seven-and-six, it takes over six hundred pages to tempt 
the public into buying—hence the vogue for the long novel. If 
the price of novels was reduced to five shillings we might hope 
for a vogue for the short novel and see revived, at two and six- 
pence, that charming form, the long short story. Herr Fallada’s 
book is a farm novel, the kind of theme which is usually deadly in 
English, but, owing to the author’s continental freedom of speech, 
has been handled with great insight and vitality. He is much 
more like Hardy than any other English novelist, and his descrip- 
tions of life on the island of Riigen, the passions and insanities of 
its cultivators, make very good reading. It is a most realistic novel 
by someone who was a farmer himself, yet is far more interested 
in human behaviour than in preaching any doctrine about the 
soil. 
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A Shroud as Well as a Shirt is a satire on English Fascism. Ty 
writing bears an amazing resemblance to that of Evelyn Waug; 
or rather to that of his early Vile Bodies period ; everything is thep. 
the cheery cynicism, the go-anywhere do-anything hero, 
heartless climbing fiancée, the dovetailing in of all the characte 
the trick use of newspapers, channel steamers, the class systep 
eccentric old gentlemen, and the hero’s violent end. Everythi 
except Evelyn Waugh’s melancholy genius, his gift of selectig 
and crispness of style. And yet, so good is the recipe, that this boo 
though an imitation, has a real life of its own. The author ; 
obviously temperamentally suited to the vein, and his knowledg/ 
of English Fascism is uncanny. The essential seediness of thy 
“ Cricket Shirt” movement is what strikes one most, and if thy 
framework of this book is borrowed, Mr. Frazer has a freshney 
wit, a spirit all his own. CyriIL CONNOLLY 


FREUD ON HIMSELF 


An Autobiographical Study. By SIGMUND Freup. Tran; 
lated by JAMES STRACHEY. Hogarth Press. 6s. 


It is probable that many who take up this book, in the expec: 
tion of finding a record of the personal life of the founder ¢ 
psychoanalysis, will be disappointed. It is not really a 
autobiography (the translator would like to call it an “ aut 
ergography ”’) and Freud explicitly put aside his personal life y 
of no interest in comparison with the history of psychoanalysi 
He would probably himself scarcely term this essay a “ study” 
it is a sketch of the development of its author’s leading idey 
through his professional life, such as, in its main facts, might hay 
been produced by a faithful disciple. Nor is it new, even ij 
English. It was written in 1925 for an admirable series of similz 
sketches by distinguished physicians in various lands, edited by 
Professor Grote, of Halle, Die Medizin der Gegenwart in Selbstdar: 
tellungen, and it is familiar to all who explore Freud’s work at firs 
hand. Moreover, this present translation, from the skilled hani 
of Mr. James Strachey, who has long been intimately at home i: 
the department of psychoanalysis, was first published eight 
years ago in New York. Had it been written a few month 
earlier it would doubtless have appeared in its proper place at th 
end of Vol. I of the Series of Collected Papers (from the same 
publishing house), which is invaluable for the English student o 
Freud. It may be regarded as a supplement to that volume, 
enriched by a few notes and a slight postscript written for it by 
Freud in the present year. 

These explanations are necessary to anticipate possible dis- 
appointment. But when all deductions are made, we have her 
a precious document which cannot be neglected by those who 
wish to attempt to estimate Freud’s work. It is the more precious 
since it is probably all that we may hope to receive from its author 
in the way of autobiography. And while it deals almost exclusively 
with the growth of his already published conceptions we have her 
the instructive advantage of seeing them appraised by himself. 

It is more than mere instruction; it is a source of charm 
Freud’s literary quality has usually been undervalued. He hate 
to be called an artist. But no one has presented his theses s0 
seductively as he has himself. Perhaps, indeed, art is essentid 
for the equipment of all who make a deep impression on the 
world. (I have sometimes asked myself whether we should ever 
have heard of another Jewish monument, the Bible, if it had not 
been in large part the superb production of literary artists.) The 
ideas may sometimes be complex, but Freud can present them 
lucidly, in the natural order in which they occurred to him and 
grew and changed beneath his hands. Such a record, free from 
any attempt at systematisation, rarely fails to prove attractive, and 
Freud sets it down with a simplicity and sincerity which exert 4 
winning charm. One notes, for instance, how, in reference to 
his ignorance of literature, he expresses his indebtedness for some 
of his “‘ discoveries ”’ to not having been a wide reader, and how 
it was by a deliberate resolve that he denied himself the pleasure 
of reading Nietzsche. It has always been a part of the fascination 
he exerts that he gazes simply and directly at the facts he sees 
before him at the moment, without any hesitation over possible 
relationships that are not in sight. 

There is another appealing element which cannot fail to be 
clear even in the mainly impersonal record of Freud’s career : the 
element of immediate tragedy almost throughout and in spite of 
all the more remote triumphs. From the outset there was opposi- 
tion and bitter hostility. Every new step was received coldly 
and repulsed. The common horror of any pronounced invocation 
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‘too sanguinely declares, that the rival movements of Jung and 
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of the sex factor, and sometimes the anti-Semitic prejudice, 
exacerbated this attitude into persecution, though it is always the 
fate of pioneers, and nowhere more than in medicine. But more 
than that, hostility came from within. Of the four or five most 
brilliant and vigorous of the original disciples, placed by Freud 
himself in key positions, Jung and Adler and Stekel all left the 
movement to establish flourishing rival schools. Even since this 
paper was written, Otto Rank, the most highly cultured of all 

and the nearest to Freud, whose services to psychoanalysis are 
here repeatedly noted, has now also gone his own way, and become 
critical of even the most distinctive Freudian doctrines, while 
among the chief faithful followers remaining, the two who seemed 
specially marked out to be leaders, Karl Abraham and Ferenczi, 
have both prematurely died. 

Freud remains, and the movement he originated continues to 
spread, though, as he admits, its doctrines have been, especially in 
watered down,” and even though it is not true, as he 


Adler have “ blown over.” Yet the time has not come to estimate 

Freud’s own place. It is certainly time to bring to an end the 
vulgar abuse which was once flung at his head, not only abroad 
but in his own land ; he remarks that when during the Great War 
Germans were accused by their enemies of “ barbarism” he 
could not contradict. There should now be no doubt that we have 
here a thinker and observer of penetrating intellect, of singular 
independence and originality. 

Yet that has not led to any consensus of opinion as to the 
outcome. The most expert judges remain at variance among 
themselves, and sometimes even in themselves. That is amusingly 
illustrated by so conspicuous and academic a representative of 
psychology as Professor W. McDougall, who once boldly declared 
that Freud has done more for psychology than anyone since 
Aristotle, and yet finds most of his doctrines absurd and in the 
matter of psychoanalysis personally associates himself with Jung, 
of whom Freud has said that he changed the hilt of psychoanalysis 
and then put in a new blade. At the present time an international 
committee is inviting the leading psychologists and some other 
scientists of the world, including even some who have virulently 
attacked him, to contribute to a monumental volume in celebration 
of Freud’s eightieth birthday. It may be doubted whether even 
this distinguished group will settle the question of Freud’s place 
in human thought. 

Dogmatic as his attitude has sometimes appeared, Freud’s 
final claim is humble. “I can express a hope,” he ends this 
essay by saying, “ that I have opened up a pathway.” When we 
think of it, that is precisely what has again and again been done 
by those famous Jewish pioneers—prophets as they have sometimes 
been called—who have exerted a dominating influence over human 
life and thought. Where the pathway led they may not them- 
selves have known. One would like to think of Columbus as the 
supreme symbolic figure among these pioneers. We cannot, 
indeed, assert that Columbus, of obscure origin, was himself a 
Jew, but we now know that (as an authority has said) “ not jewels 
but Jews ” furnished the financial basis of his expedition, while 
his nautical tables were supplied by Jews and his fleet partly 
manned by Jews. Columbus found the pathway to a new world, 
but never learnt its geography. They win immortal fame, these 
great Hebrew prophets, Marx and the rest, but do not always 
clearly foresee exactly where it is that the pathway they discover 
will lead. HAVELOcK ELLIs 


LE CHASSEUR D’IMAGES 


Journal (1887-1910). 
Frangaise. 36 fr. 
There are writers for whom the most scrupulous knowledge of 
their limitations is a condition of their success: Jules Renard is 
one. His art has many restrictions—a somewhat narrow 
sympathy, deficient invention, a preference for the small effect, 
but these are redeemed by the refusal to admit into his writing 
anything which is not wholly his own. He restricts himself to 
his own originality, disdaining the common stock of literature 
on which most novelists and many poets manage to keep alive. 
“ Si on a une originalité,” said Flaubert, “il faut avant tout le 
dégager”’; and it was Renard’s object to discover, to refine his 
talent. All literature, he complained, was too long; his own 


By JuLes RENARD. Nouvelle Revue 


should be brief, packed, particular. Thus we find that his best 
novels—Porl de Carotte and L’ Ecornifleur—bear little resemblance 
Take away 


to the work of other novelists, or to the novel at all. 
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(670 pages and numerous illustrations) 
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** WELL documented and accurate ; as for the 
quantity of Information it contains, that is 
enormous.’’—Aldous Huxley in 
** EVERYMAN.”’ 


®CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTORY: The Evolution of Love, 
Description of the Male and Female Genital 


BOOK I. Sexuality in Children, Sexual Enlight- 
enment, Self-abuse amongst the Young, Consequences of Self- 
abuse, Puberty, From Girlhood to Puberty, From Adolescence 
to Manhood. 

BOOK II. Love, Falling in Love, Sex Appeal, 
Kissing and Physical Courtship, The Sexual Act, Defloration. 

BOOK III. The Miracle of Procreation, Deter- 
mination of Sex, Hygiene of the Pregnant Woman, Psychology 
of the Pregnant Woman, Relief of Pain in Childbirth, The Care 
of the Mother in Childbed, Premature Labour, Miscarriage, and 
Abortion. 

BOOK IV. The “ Safe-period,” Barrenness and 
Sterility, The Prevention of Conception, Impotence in Man, 
Frigidity in Woman, The Uselessness of Aphrodisiacs, The 
Change of Life in Man and Woman, The Problem of Rejuvenation. 
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‘“*“NEW STATESMAN AND NATION."’—The Encyclopedia 
edited by Dr. Haire contains a mass of information which needs to spread. It 
includes accounts of the physiology of the genital organs, the technique of their 
conjunction, contraception, pregnancy, male impotence, female frigidity, the change 
of life, venereal diseases, prostitution, sexual abnormalities, and almost every other 
sexual subject. They (the Authors) are lucid) unshocked, eminently sensible 


Raymond M ortamer 

“TIME AND TIDE."’— . Sex is mostly furtive... It is 
largely the result of ignorance and certainly no one who gets through these six 
hundred pages can ever be ignorant again about the physiological details of sex. . . . 
Excellent for Doctors and Psychologists . . . John Beevers. 

“PUBLIC OPINION,”’— ery aspect is sincerely dealt 
with from the scientific and physical side, and with the | po Aan, a which a text book 
of this type should 

ee LITERARY GUIDE.”—The book certainly contains a 
mass of information with which large numbers of people are unfamiliar. It is very 

sive and frank, and almost every conceivable aspect of sex is dealt with 
ia its six hundred odd 

“HEA | AND STRENGTH. nl have reviewed man books 
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“ THE SCHOOLMASTER AND WOMAN TEACHER'S 
CHRONICLE.”"’—This book gives all the essential knowledge that any layman (or 
woman) needs on al] aspects of the subject : and it gives the knowledge in a matter- 
of-fact manner, without sentimentality or gush . 

“ THE LISTENER." —it covers the ground thoroughly and 
gives up-to-date information . . 

“ THE MEDICAL OFFICER.’’—This monumental book may 
be recommended not only as a reference book but also for pu of sex education 
There is, besides, a very full index and bibliography for those who want to probe 
deeper into the sources of scientific research 
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from any story what it possesses in common with a hundred other 
stories and there will be left, in a phrase here, a scene or an 
incident there, what the writer himself—and not the convention 
he is writing in—has contributed. Only this handful of material 
is valuable as art, and by dilution it will lose its virtue. 

In Poil de Carotte (1886), Renard dispenses with the usual 
adjuncts of narrative—the time convention, the descriptions of 
people and landscapes, the elaboration of a plot—and presents 
instead a series of brief discontinuous scenes and pictures which 
exhibit the characters as it might be in a film. The method gives a 
new value to detail. Its defect is monotony or insignificance ; its 
advantage (as used here by Renard) that we are brought one step 
nearer to actuality—we no longer seem to be reading about certain 
people and their surroundings, but to feel the present and hear 
the sound of the voices. Poil de Carotte’s ““ Oui maman . . . oui 
maman ” echoes after the book has been laid down. We see 
him still peering into the dark, raising his arm against a blow, 
talking to a companion in the yard while Mme. Lepic stands 
looking down from a window. These pictures do not recur to 
us in any sequence, as part of a story, but simultaneously or singly 
like our own memories. 

An even briefer form is employed for Histoires Naturelles. 
That delightful book, in which his art reaches perfection, is as 
characteristic of Renard as the Petits Poémes en prose are of 
Baudelaire. Despite the miseries of his childhood, he was a 
happy man, who preferred the country to the town, and farmyard 
animals to actresses and journalists. Some of the pieces are only 
a few lines long; others extend to a page or two. They are 
humorous portraits of animals, reflecting also a countryside, and 
the wit, perceptiveness and lively fancy of their author. His 
“ Turkey ” begins: “ Elle se pavane au milieu de la cour comme 
si elle vivait sous l’ancien régime. . . .” The couple of ducks, 
“lame in both legs,”” which waddle down to the pond to drink, 
and lie afterwards outside a door asleep, like a pair of clogs; the 
peacock, an Indian prince, with his bridegroom’s tail and diabolic 
cry ; the goat, rearing himself on hind legs in front of the Town 
Hall to read the notice, which he then devours ; the grasshopper, 
“is she perhaps the gendarme among insects ?”—rarely have the 
characters of these familiar animals been caught so humorously 
and lyrically and exactly. Renard said of these pieces himself 
that if the animals could read them he thought they would be 
amused. 

These three books—Poil de Carotte, L’Ecormfleur (a realistic 
study of the parasitic lover), Histoires Naturelles—would be 
enough to secure him his place in literature. The posthumous 
Fournal—published now at an accessible price—adds very con- 
siderably to his stature. It is a mixture of the writer’s phrase-book 
and the intimate journal, as important a self-revelation in its way 
as Amiel’s and ten times more readable. Certainly no one has 
put so much good writing into a diary before; every image is 
exact and fresh, every remark pointed. Open it at any of its 
goo pages and you will come across sentences like these : 


Le berger avec ses moutons a I’air d’une église avec son village. 


En un instant, l’esprit parcourt d’immenses pays de _ réves, 
cependant que les yeux passent sur la réalité comme des tortues. 


A PAquarium. Les hippocampes . . . se tiennent droits comme 


des épingles de cravate. . . . 


Nous avons 
Jai hérité de 


Mon pére. Nous avons eu une longue vie commune. 
vécu cote 4 céte. II est mort, et je ne lui ai rien dit. 
lui le godt de la bonne soupe épaisse et chaude. 


La vérité n’est pas toujours l’art. L’art n’est pas toujours la vérité, 
mais la vérité et l’art ont des points de contact ; je les cherche. 


Si je donnais au public ce que j’ai de médiocre et d’abondant je 
ferais fortune. 


L’enfant. Victor Hugo et bien d’autres l’ont vu ange. C'est 
féroce et infernal qu’il faut le voir. D’ailleurs la littérature sur |’enfant 
ne peut étre renouvelée que si l’on se place 4 ce point de vue. 


The Journal is composed less of daily happenings than of the 
choses vues of the mind—apothegms, phrases, dialogues, novelettes 
—all tense and brief. Gradually he draws a portrait of himself, 
“Ie chasseur d’images,”’ the writer haunted by his childhood, 
who observes what is round him with cruel and lyrical attention ; 
a fat, red-bearded man of forty, awkward and reserved in manner, 
stolid as a Dutchman, and the mayor of his village. 
G. W. STONTER 


ETHIOPIA 


The Real Abyssinia. By Cotonet C. F. Rey, C.M.G. Seeley 
Service. 10s. 6d. 
Abyssinia at Bay. By Max Grout. Hurst and Blackett. 16; 


The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik. By 
COLONEL G. F.-H. BerKeLey. Constable. 15s. 

England, Italy and Abyssinia. By Major-Gener 
H. ROWAN-ROBINSON. Clowes. §s. 

Mussolini Over Africa. By F. A. Riptey. Wishart. 3s. 6d 


Italy’s responsibilities do not end in Abyssinia. Her action 
has released a publishers’ barrage, which promises to develop in 
intensity as the campaign advances. The snipers of the Hurst- 
Blackett Division have hardly taken up their positions, before the 
heavy guns come into action: old field-pieces, long obsolete, are 
refurbished and belch their black powder across the arena. By 
those tokens, despite quiescence at the front, we know that the 
war is on. 

Colonel Rey’s previous works on Abyssinia are well known, and 
he has the advantage, which other writers may envy, of long 
residence in the country. This gives The Real Abyssinia an 
authority which is often lacking in such “ popular ” accounts as 
his. It is a simple, straightforward narrative which describes the 
conditions and inhabitants of the country and gives sufficient of 
their customs to underline the essential characteristics of those 
peoples whom we generically refer to as Abyssinians. Colone! 
Rey repeats Wylde’s encomium on the courtesy and politeness 
of Abyssinians, and refers to their not-unjustified pride and 
independence. We may well wonder at Western arrogance when 
we recall that as long ago as 1900 Wylde wrote : “ I have been well 
received everywhere when I travelled about without an escort.” 
This testimony is worth remembering when we are told to-day 
that the Abyssinians are irresponsible brigands and that war is 
being waged on them to ensure the safcty of Italy’s frontiers 
The Real Abyssinia gives a sufficient background for the general 
reader to understand what kinds of people are engaged in defending 
their legitimate rights. The historical sketch is sufficient, and 
what is more important it is not a réchauffé of Colonel Rey’s 
earlier books: the material has been brought up to date, and 
both letterpress and illustrations give clear indications of the 
steady, though necessarily slow, progress that Abyssinia has made 
towards putting her house in order. 

Abyssinia at Bay does not in any way justify its publishers’ puff 
It does not help us in the least to understand the present crisis. 
It is a travelogue pure and simple, Part I the tourist in Egypt, 
Part II in Abyssinia. In view of the title, if for no other reason, 
Part I may be disregarded. It contains many errors: the Egyptian 
Thebes and the Greek are confused: many of the Arabic words are 
incorrect. Who the author is we do not know. He claims to 
be an ethnologist, leader of an expedition which stayed two years 
in Abyssinia. Such ethnological comments as are of value may also 
be found in Bieber and Cerulli: his Amharic and Galla is as 
dubious as his Arabic: abuna he thinks is a proper name: 
his history competes with his geography in unreliability : he gives 
no dates, but states that he reached Addis Ababa when it was 
full of iournalists: this might at first suggest that he was 
there in May or June of this year, but this is impossible since he 
says he met the Empress Zauditu (referred to consistently as 
Zauditon) who died in 1930. A deplorable and sensational book, 
which we should not have expected anyone who has lived in 
Abyssinia to write. 

Colonel Berkeley’s Campaign of Adowa is a standard work, 
which it would be superfluous to commend. It has been re- 
published with the addition of a brief introduction giving the 
history of Italian activities prior to 1896. It is the only detailed 
military account of the Adowa campaign in English, and should 
be read by all interested in the possibilities of the present war. 
We may note incidentally that the Italians then, as now, believed 
in the old Roman axiom, divide et impera: they formerly played 
off Menelik against John as they are to-day trying to play off 
Tigre against Shoa. In view of Dejazmatch Haile Selassie’s 
recent defection we should draw attention to another astute hint, 
that defections from Italy may produce much more serious results 
than defections from Abyssinia, owing to the fluidity of the 
Abyssinian lines of communication as contrasted with the neces- 
sarily rigid lines of the invaders, which enables the defectors from 
Italy to supply accurate information of military value. 

In England, Italy and Abyssinia the military situation is analysed 
with the precision and clarity of an expert. The summaries of 
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“A masterly historical biography.”” ROBERT LYND. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB 


Edited, with an Introduction, by A. NAIRNE, D.D. 4s. 6d. met 
With 4 collotypes from engravings by WILLIAM BLAKE 


The book of Job is here set out as poetry, in a plain text based on the Revised Version. 
The introduction is a simple commentary on the story and its meanings. 


An Introduction to 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


By WERNER BROCK. With a foreword by Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD. 6s. net 


Dr Brock has known intimately Max Weber and other leading German thinkers; and if 
his book should help to renew our sympathy with the deeper mind of his nation, it will 
be, as Professor J. H. Muirhead writes in his Foreword, “not less welcome from the 
side of contemporary politics than from that of contemporary philosophy”. 


RELIGION AND LEARNING 


A Study in English Presbyterian Thought from 1662 to the 
Foundation of the Unitarian Movement 


By O. M. GRIFFITHS. 12s. 6d. net 


The purpose of this work is to examine, within a limited period in the history of one 
movement, the influence of contemporary thought in the changes and developments of 
theology and religious opinion. 


STUDIES IN 
EARLY CELTIC NATURE POETRY 


By KENNETH JACKSON. 12s. 6d. net 


The first part contains translations of all the known poems, both Irish and Welsh; the 
second is a study of their literary history and comparative relations with other similar 
literatures, such as Anglo-Saxon and Medieval Latin. 
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the British campaign of 1867-68 and of the Italian campaigns 
before and after the Treaty of Uccialli are examples of masterly 
condensation. An excellent description of the country supplements 
the less specialised description given by Colonel Rey. The book 
is invaluable at the present juncture, not least for the lessons to 
be drawn from the earlier campaigns. We can draw attention 
only to a few of the many important observations which we have 
noted, and their significance requires no comment. Apart 
altogether from the other factors which assisted the British 
campaign, it was fortunate in having a definite objective, Magdala, 
whereas the absence of a definite military objective in the present 
campaign seriously handicaps the Italian General Command. 
Out of an army of 12,000 Napier could concentrate only 3,500 
for battle at the decisive point, the rest being required on com- 
munications. Modern engineering and mechanised units may 
adjust the balance to a certain extent, but an enormous disparity 
still remains and will be intensified at every stage in the advance, 
which must therefore be exceedingly slow despite the political 
desirability of a short and speedy campaign. 

General Rowan-Robinson very properly draws attention to the 
over-confidence of the Abyssinians, which may lead to an attack 
in mass, which against modern weapons could only be disastrous : 
but he also points out that “ modern weapons instead of giving 
the regular domination over the irregular as was confidently 
anticipated by most military authorities have actually strengthened 
mountaineers equipped with a modern rifle against organised 
armies.” “In 1860,” he adds, “a British column operating in 
Waziristan took four days to fight its way from Jandola to Makan. 
In 1920 the time taken was two months.” 

The spelling of Abyssinian names and titles not unnaturally 
troubles all European writers in some degree, but generally the 
intention is fairly obvious. General Rowan-Robinson, however, 
refers to “ Himaculas,’’ in a quotation from the Sphere, and it 
may be as well to explain that this astonishing word represents 
Liqua-Makwas, or the unfortunate official who represents the 
Emperor in battle, wearing the Emperor’s regalia to deceive the 
enemy. 

Mussolini Over Africa is a slight book that falls into a different 
category. Despite a brief survey of the previous invasions of 
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Abyssinia and an attempt at assessing the probable results of 1}, 
present campaign, Mr. Ridley is not so much concerned with tf 
military situation as with its reactions in Europe and on thE 
League of Nations. A naivety of exposition, added to somp 
factual errors, the most remarkable of which is a statement thf 
Britain holds Irak “‘in the form of a Protectorate,” mars af 
otherwise thoughtful book. His main thesis is that the suf 
jugation of Abyssinia will mark the end of colonial expansion anf 
that, in the absence of a voluntary redistribution, this will opaf_ 
the way to a world conflict, since no Imperialist power will ).f 
able to expand except at the expense of some other Imperialiyf” 
power. “ Fascism,” he contends, “stands for a new type 
Imperialism, one that presages not merely an East African buf 
eventually a world war ”—“ the imperialism,” as he calls it, “of 
the disinherited nations.” We should like to see his argumens§ 
worked out more fully, but it is very doubtful whether the fal! o/ 
Mussolini would also involve the fall of Hitler, as he suggest; 
If his general view is correct, however, it would seem that only a 
independent Abyssinia can save us from a world war, and he 
justified therefore in calling public opinion to rally to the side of 
Abyssinia, since its victory would mean the end of Italian Fascism 
and the opening of a new era in human history. Other, possibly 
more cogent, arguments might be induced for invoking publi 
opinion, and we hesitate to accept the view that only Abyssiniuf 
stands between us and an international wrangle over colonial posses-f 
sions. Have no other nations besides Italy a claim to a place in th: 
sun and to a share in a common inheritance? J. H. DRIBERG 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Fire of Life. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet and Gollancz. 8s. 64 


Glowing enthusiasm, flaming courage and white-hot indig. 
nation—the fire of life has burnt in Mr. Nevinson with a most 
exhilarating violence. A Liberal who became Labour when th® 
Labour Party became the evident protagonist in the struggle to é 
make more lives worth living, he has always been of the com-§” 
plexion which Conservatives and Communists agree in calling —” 
Utopian, priggish and doctrinaire. Yet in this record of his life 
it would be impossible to find one self-righteous sentence. Mr 
Nevinson’s style is almost as admirable as his life, and his three 
autobiographical volumes are magnificent reading. To place 
them within reach of a wider public Mr. Ellis Roberts has most 
skilfully shortened and shaped them into one volume: of course, 
those who have read the original will regret some of the inevitable 
omissions—the account of George Meredith, for instance, and, 
for the light it throws on the author, the description of his wound & 
at Gallipoli. But it is Mr. Nevinson himself who is responsible 
for what we miss most in the autobiography—we are told dis- 
appointingly little about his private life. And one is left wondering 
in what manner this impetuous character who treated public thing: 
with such splendid generosity managed the even more tricky 
business of personal relationships. 

Wherever a Macedonian was being massacred, or a negro 
enslaved, a Russian or an Irishman oppressed, wherever 
there was danger, wherever there was revolution or war, Mr 
Nevinson made his way, looking for trouble. He was born in 
1856, and gives vivid descriptions of Ruskin and Carlyle, Kropot- 
kin and Tolstoy, he has been in India and America, he was in 
the Siege of Ladysmith, on the Western Front and at the Dardan- 
elles ; and reading his book one watches as it were a news-ree! 
of the last fifty years. The three particular causes for which he 
has done most are Irish Home Rule, Woman Suffrage and the 
liberation of slaves in Portuguese Africa. His support of the 
Militant Suffragettes is indeed the one brave act of his with which 
it is now difficult, I think, to sympathise. Mrs. Pankhurst, 
however much one may admire her courage and sympathise with 
her aims, set an example which persons like Sir Edward Carson 
were very quick to repeat. I mean, not that she was responsible 
for what followed, but that in her use of violence as an argument, 
in her belief that the end justified the means, she seems the first 
faint omen of the sinister fate in store for Europe. 

Mr. Nevinson’s devotion to Ireland did not depend on illusions. 
Here is a passage describing his experiences in Dublin, which is 2 
fair sample of his style : 

We accept contempt or abuse with what Carlyle called “ godlike 
indifference,” but it is difficult to remain divinely indifferent to hints 
at our national vulgarity and mental vacuum, insinuated with the 
delicacy of an old-fashioned hatpin probing the heart. Overwhelmed 


by my native humility, I could only gasp dumbly, like a fish on the 
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GENERAL 





I Find Four People 
By PAMELA FRANKAU 


This is the most brilliant book by one 
of our most brilliant young writers, a 
quite unique autobiography. 


Youth Uneharted 
By STEPHEN LAWFORD 


A thrilling personal narrative with the 


fascination of fiction. This book must be 
read to be believed. 
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A Year that the Loeust 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


A witly, entertaining and gloriously human 
document from the pen of the famous 
author of IF WINTER COMES. 


Illustrated 10/6 net 








Struggle 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


Sequel to last year’s great success Uphill, 
this book carries on the story through the 
war years, and ends with the foundation of 
the English Speaking Union. 
“Dramatic and dynamic story.” 
SUNDAY TIMES) 
Illustrated 15/- net 
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“Monsieur Cammaerts has performed his 
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sand, and sometimes I came away from the friendliest gatherings 
feeling like a man who has been most skilfully operated upon for a 
disease he never had. . . . Nowhere else could I listen to conversa- 
tion so copious, so imaginative, so envenomed, so free from boredom 
and the wearisome trammels of accurate information. 
It is this mixture of gusto with irony which prevents Mr. 
Nevinson’s book from ever sinking into a dismal catalogue of 
human folly and wickedness. And refreshed with such comments 
we rise the more readily to share his contemptuous disgust, as 
when he describes Galloper Smith prosecuting Casement for 
treason, or the efforts of the British Government to alienate 
sympathy from that unfortunate man by spreading secret stories 
of his sexual habits. Mr. Nevinson, whether investigating slavery 
on the cocoa islands or the atrocities committed by the Black 
and Tans under the Lloyd George regime, always by some miracle 
avoided becoming soured, cynical or self-satisfied. Men will do 
fearful things, he seems to conclude, unless you keep a sharp 
watch on them, but all the same how enjoyable life can be. His 
courage seems to have known no limits, and all he says of it is, 
on one occasion, that “ as with most people, desire defied fear.” 
This is a stunning book, which leaves the reader dazzled and 
warmed by contact with a prince. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


OLD DAYS AND WAYS 
IN THE THEATRE 


Old Theatre Days and Ways. By W.j. LAWRENCE. 
15s. 

Old Theatre Days and Ways is meant to appeal to the general 
reader, and it fulfils this purpose admirably. Unlike many scholars, 
Mr. Lawrence can relax elegantly. Even when he has pushed his 
spectacles up on his forehead, he can sit back and gossip about 
the functions of the prompter and the origin of the Green Room 
without forgetting that he is an exact scholar. His learning, 
though, is never obtrusive ; he speaks from an armchair, not from 
a rostrum, treating his audience as equals rather than pupils. 
It is only rarely that the familiarity of his style, though it is never 
condescending, seems a trifle studied. 
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Mr. Lawrence’s main concern is with the management of the 
theatre behind the scenes and in front of the footlights. But it 
is significant that sixteen of his twenty-five short essays are 
devoted directly or indirectly to the control and management of 
the house itself. It is hardly credible, now, what a business it 
was in the good old days to look after a good old unruly audience. 
The traditional reserve of the Englishman seems to have broken 
down completely the moment he entered the theatre. One of the 
worst abuses was his habit of dodging the doorkeeper in order to 
avoid payment. For years, indeed for close on three centuries, 
the authorities tried, without complete success, to find a remedy. 
They installed a “ numberer,”’ whose business it was to count 
the occupants of the boxes ; they instituted a system of checks, 
which broke down when it was found that the checkers could not 
be trusted not to pocket half the proceeds; they introduced a 
scheme of “ sectional” payment and “ after-money”’; but to 
no avail. The determined playgoer could find his way into the 
house and, when pressed, into different parts of the house as 
easily as an undergraduate will find his way into college in the 
small hours. During the seventeenth century, and especially 
after the Restoration, the fashionable members of the audience 
regarded it as their privilege to do exactly what they felt like 
while the performance was in progress, commenting audibly on 
actors and spectators alike, walking on to the stage, penetrating 
into the “ scene-room ” to flirt with the ladies of the cast, caballing 
in “ Fop Corner ”’ and generally making an insufferable nuisance 
of themselves. The difficulty of keeping people out of the 
orchestra continued well into the last century. Voltaire had sat 
there, following the play with a prompt-copy ; Dr. Johnson (who 
avoided the Green Room because he could not trust himself with 
uncovered breasts) made short-sight, as Reynolds made deafness, 
an excuse for sitting there, too; and Mr. Lawrence recalls the 
occasion when Lamb took advantage of his proximity to the stage 
to accept from the veteran actor, Munden, during an interval, a 
portentous pot of stout, which he proceeded to drink in full view 
of the audience. Even in Victoria’s reign it was customary to 
keep two beefeaters on the stage as sentinels, a custom that seems 
to have relapsed after Wright, the comedian, during a royal 
performance, hung his hat upon one of their halberds. 

There is so much entertaining gossip of this kind, and such an 
extraordinary collection of miscellaneous and original information 
in Mr. Lawrence’s essays, that it is not easy to do justice to the 
skill with which he has arranged his material. Some idea, how- 
ever, of its variety may be gained from a bare list of titles. Here 
are half a dozen taken at random: “ Sleeping at the Play,” 
** Cat-Calls,” “‘ The Candlesnuffer,” “‘ Getting the Bird,” “‘ The 
Encore,” “ The Stage-Villain.” And there are nineteen others, 
all equally suggestive. JOHN HAYWARD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Britain in Depression. A Record of British Industries since 1929. 
Prepared by a Research Committee of the Economic Science and 
Statistics Section of the British Association. Pitman. 10s. 6d. 


The varied literature of the depression has been chiefly explanatory 
and diagnostic; it may have been at the same time prophetic, 
hortatory, hotly denunciatory or coldly scientific, but its task has 
predominantly been the development and illustration of theory rather 
than the straightforward chronicling of facts. Such literature, even 
at its infrequent best, requires a counterpart, if only in the shape of 
a bibliography guiding the student to the factual sources by which 
he can check whatever theory holds his interest. Britain in 
Depression provides, together with such a bibliography, a history 
of the chief British industries, taken individually, from the beginning of 
the period immediately preceding the depression up to the year 1934. 

It would perhaps be carping to complain that the authors of the papers 
composing Britain in Depression have not achieved individually 
an aim which they have, in their preface, explicitly disavowed ;_ that 
is, the provision of some interpretation, even some indication, of general 
tendencies. The disentangling of such tendencies, quite apart from 
interpretation of causes, is uphill work for the reader. Nevertheless, 
certain trends do stand out in industry after industry. The increase of 
monopolistic control, official or semi-official, coupled with governmental 
aversion to positive planning, appears in industry after industry; the 
all-powerful profit motive, combined with total lack of co-ordination, 
resulting here in a consumert-squeezing conspiracy, here in a tariff lobby, 
there in the scrap-and-sack necrosis dignified by the name of rationalisa- 
tion. Laisser-faire is a long way behind ; the planned economy is a long 
way ahead. One may optimistically call the result an example of the 
British genius for compromise, but it is difficult not to feel that this 
particular compromise is landing us uncomfortably between two stools, 
making the worst of both worlds. Laisser-faire (which in the full sense 


| defined by classical economics has, like Christianity, not failed because 
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Alexander McArthur 
& H. Kingsley Long 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 


Sometimes a ‘human document’ finds 
its way into print, forcing itself on 
public attention by the sheer weight 
of its sincerity, in spite of literary 
failings. 

When such a document has artistic 
value, too, its importance is doubled. 


Mr. Alexander McArthur with the 
help of Mr. Kingsley Long, has pro- 
duced such a book ‘‘ No Mean City.”’ 


It is impossible to lay down the book 
with anything but a feeling of pity. 


BODY IN BEDFORD SQ. 
David Frome 


Few of the established figures in detective fiction are 
more attractive than Mr. Pinkerton.—Daily Telegraph. 


PICTURE HIM DEAD 
Frank Clement 


Thoroughly enjoyable. ‘!t takes us behind the scenes 
of the Law... 


ingenious.——Time and Tide. 


shrewd, unusual and remarkably 


ASK THE BRAVE SOLDIER 
Mary Nicholson 


Her dialogue is bright and amusing .. . her caustic wit 
certainly makes her pages entertaining .—Times Lit. Supp. 
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Stella Gibbons 


A fairy story for children by the author of “‘COLD COMFORT 


FARM.” 7/6 net 
BIRDS AND THE SEA 
Frances Pitt 
Miss Pitt's charming book is richly illustrated by her own photo- 
graphs.—Evening News. 6/- net 


BOOK OF THE AEROPLANE 
J. Laurence Pritchard 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


Completely revised_and brought up-to-date to include the enor- 


mous progress made in aviation during the past few years. 7/6 net 


FOOD VALUES ata GLANCE 
Violet G. Plimmer 


HOW TO PLAN A HEALTHY DIET 


With 35 Charts (27 in Colours) 3/6 net 


EDMUND CAMPION 
Evelyn Waugh 


Mr. Waugh tells the story with an apparently effortiess mastery 
of narrative prose which is delightful to watch.—Sunday Times. 6/— net 


PRIMITIVE LAW 
A. S. Diamond 


An account of primitive law from its earliest beginnings until law 


emerges into the full light of history. 25/- net 
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the best rendering into simple English of the most famous of all 
7/6 net 
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it has never been tried) should in theory, with a very littlealteration 
in the laws of inheritance, achieve greater efficiency, greater welfare, and 
more social justice than the hybrid feudalism of the last hundred and 
fifty years ; downright, all-in State planning, with all its possibilities of 
error and missed opportunities, has at least the merit of responsibility to 
the community at large. The state of affairs shown in Britain in Depression 
is a state of progressive immobilisation ; the old avenues of individual 
enterprise are closing, the new highway of collective advance remains 
blocked with rubble. A depressing book. 

It remains to be said that the mass of statistical matter involved is 
presented in a manner comprehensible to the layman, that a rich mine 
of references is helpfully mapped out, and that the tangled story of 
prices, wages, technical and market changes, financial stresses, inter- 
national influences, and legislative intervention could hardly be more 
clearly and conscientiously described. There is a horrible misprint 
on p. 423 (total volume of retail sales) which should be remedied in any 
future edition. 


The London Goldsmiths, 1200-1800. By Sir Amsrose HEAL. 
Cambridge University Press. £4 4s. 

This very handsome and scholarly book is a directory of London 
goldsmiths of the past, including nearly 7,000 names. The interest 
of this department of historical research is increased by the variety of 
activities, since specialised, which the old goldsmiths practised. They 
were not only makers of toys and artificial teeth and spurs, but engravers, 
pawnbrokers and bankers. (Hoare’s bank belongs still to the descendants of 
the seventeenth-century goldsmith who foundediit, forming a link between 
Pepys, who kept his account there, and the present Foreign Secretary.) 
Another name interesting to find in the list is Samuel Courtauld, the 
Huguenot ancestor of a family which has become famous for the manu- 
facture of rayon and the patronage of art. There are eighty plates, 
reproducing trade-cards in the author’s collection, which are many 
of them exquisitely decorative in the rococo style, specimens of the 
goldsmith’s art being shown supported on chinoiserie scrolls and 
brackets, and in some cases there are fascinating pictures of the shops 
themselves. Sir Ambrose includes erudite and interesting notes on 
the emblems used as shop-signs. He is to be congratulated on a very 
pretty piece of research, which has been incorporated in a volume 
which it is a pleasure to examine. 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology. By T.K.PENNIMAN. Duck- 
worth. 155. 
Me. Penniman, who is Secretary to the Committee for Anthropology 


in the University of Oxford, opens this survey with a brief account 
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_of himself and his place in the universe. 





of the earlier history of anthropology, from the time of Herodotus, 


whom he claims as the first anthropologist, through the Classical and — 
Mediaeval ages to the Renaissance, and thenceforward to the year 1835, | 


when Charles Darwin on board the Beagle visited the Galapagos Islands 
and there conceived the idea that was to revolutionise man’s conception 


The Origin of Species, in 1859, the Constructive Period of Anthropology 
as a simple, though many-sided science, begins,” and with this statement 
the survey proper opens. Mr. Penniman then describes the advance 
of all the sciences—biological, psychological, economic, historical, etc.— 
that together form the science of anthropology, during the period, 
which he calls constructive, ending with the century. Follows the 
critical period, and a glance into the future, in the course of which 
Mr. Penniman warns us that, in view of the necessity to-day for specialised 
study, all those undergoing intensive training should be obliged to gain 
a general acquaintance with the main lines of work in all groups before 
specialising in one of them. Here is a history which shows at once the 
scope and importance of the most modern of sciences. 


Man the Unknown. By ALExis CarREL. Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 

Dr. Carrel was the winner of the Nobel Prize in 1912 and is famous 
for his research work -at the Rockefeller Institute. In this book he 
gives the layman that knowledge of human physiology which the physi- 
cian acquires in the course of his training and thereafter guards carefully 
behind a barrage of portentous polysyllables. For the most, and 
probably the best, part, this book might be called “* Halliburton ” for 
Babbitts ; and as such is to be heartily welcomed. It is, of course, 
much more than that; for, despite his protestation that he is not a 
philosopher, Dr. Carrel is continually found interpreting the physio- 
logical facts in terms of psychology and metaphysics ; and applying his 
deductions to man’s habits, thoughts, conditions and aspirations. He 
believes that if medical men made all knowledge that is not purely 
sidereal their province, the profession might some day take autocratic 
charge of us, and tells us in fact how to get on, and presumably where 
we get off. The prospect is alarming. A Hitler with a stethoscope in 
his hat instead of merely a bee in his bonnet would be a terror indeed. 


John Bellers, 1654-1725, Quaker, Economist, and Social 
Reformer. By A. RutH Fry. Cassell. 6s. 

This study of John Bellers makes a timely appearance, for we are to- 
day faced by the same problem—multiplied a hundredfold and compli- 
cated by factors of which Bellers never dreamed—that this clear-sighted 
capitalist made such gallant efforts to solve. The writings which Miss 
Fry has collected were addressed in their day to a profit-seeking com- 
munity. Their address is stil! the same. Bellers, as a sound business 
man, was all for profit, but he wished his country to seek it in a well- 
organised world in which men would count more than money, and where 
no one willing to work should be forced to beg his bread. Whether 
his collegiate industrial community was ever practicable is of little 
moment, the ideas and ideals at the back of it were, and are, and always 
will be practicable, whatever the social and economic system may be. 
Miss Fry has done well to gather these curious, quaint and shrewdly 
benevolent essays into one volume, as a memorial to John Bellers and as a 
hint to the mercantilely minded to mend their manners. 


On Quantitative Thinking in Economics. By Gustav CASssEL. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 

Like so many others of Professor Cassel’s contributions to econoxaic 
knowledge, this book seems to be offered as a purge or febrifuge to those 
whose mental circulation has become overheated by too prolonged a 
course of intellectual delicacies. Briefly and with a few hard words— 
“dim,” “loose,” “empty,” “untenable,” or “ misleading ”—he 
abolishes the elegant constructions of Hayek, the literary and mathe- 
matical graces of Keynes, the alluring phraseology of Robertson. The 
whole of modern capital theory is anathema to him. These elegancies 
are insusceptible to arithmetical treatment; they cannot be given 
statistical content ; therefore, away with them. 

There is a certain austerely satisfying quality in Professor Cassel’s own 
theories, and they are certainly more susceptible to statistical checks in 
normal times. But their very simplicity and rigidity make them less 
adaptable to the analysis of crisis and disequilibrium. Lack of space 
forbids any real controversy as to the fundamental soundness, apart from 
the value, in exposition, of his views on the terminology and technique of 
economics ; sometimes, undeniably in the right, he batters at an open 
door, sometimes, less unanswerably, he attacks concepts with a long 
and honourable record in the clarification of economic thought. But 
as a disturber of intellectual complacency he is, here as elsewhere, well 
worth reading. 


Moated Houses of England. By R. THurston Hopkins. 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

The bungalow and the motor coach are playing such havoc with the 
countryside that many to-day believe that a beauty-spot must neces- 
sarily mean a spot undefiled by man and his works. It is well, therefore, 
that the beautiful books issued by Country Life should keep us in mind 
of the fact that Nature in the raw cannot really compete aesthetically 
with a windmill taking the air with beauty, a castle rising in power from 
its moat, or a manor house or a moated grange that has by the wit of 
man been placed in perfect harmony with its surroundings. In this 
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‘ volume Mr. Thurston, who not so long ago gave us a pictured eulogy 
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Stages in Maritime and Human Progress. 
By J. Hoitanp Rosg, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (formerly Vere Harms- 
worth Professor of Naval History 
in the University of Cambridge). 
Demy 8vo., cloth, numerous line 
and half-tone illustrations and 
maps. Ios. 6d. net. (Postage 7d.) 


Has full justice ever been done to 
the great sea explorers ? Have they 
not done more for mankind than all 
the land conquerors? How have 
shipbuilding, the art of navigation, 
and brave seamanship led to the 
opening up and peopling of the 
outer world? These are the three 
chief questions which this work secks 
to answer. With the help of contemporary maps, sketches 
of ships, and portraits of sea heroes this Argonautic effort is 
here attempted. 


THE WOOD: An Outline of Christianity. 
C.S.M.V. With a Foreword by Bishop NEVILLE 
Tatsot, D.D. Cr. 8vo., decorative paper boards, 
illustrative tailpieces. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 
Christians whose view of the wood is apt to be obscured by 
the trees will welcome this book, for it offers them a vision of 
things whole, a working synthesis not only of the several 
branches of theology, but also of science, history, and revela- 
tion. A necessary modicum of critical knowledge is provided, 
and there is an appendix of scriptural references. Three 
forceful illustrations which run through the book are pointed 
by a series of delightful pen-and-ink designs. The book is 
written in a vigorous style, not untouched with humour, and 
makes attractive reading. 


NO ROAD RUNS BY: A Collection of 
Country Sketches. By Beryt NetuerRciirr. With a 
Foreword by the ViscouNTEss WOLSELEY, and eight 
illustrations from photographs by NoRMAN T. Hunt. 
Large cr. 8vo., cloth. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 





This book tells how two people come to live in a 
little cottage in the quiet Sussex weald, and 
describes the passing of the seasons, the wild life 
of the neighbouring ficlds and woods, and the 
small adventures met with in and about the 
surrounding countryside. The photographs are 
delightful, and will appeal to all country lovers. 
Most of the matter in this book appeared in the 
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by Beryl i Christian Science Monitor. 








THIS WAY AND THAT: Being transia- 
tions into and out of Greek and Latin Verse and Prose. 
By H. Rackxuam, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Large cr. 8vo., cloth. 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

This volume is designed primarily to supply classical Sixths 
and undergraduates, and their teachers, with exercises in 
“composition”; it contains “ fair copies,” or ‘‘ versions,” 
mostly in Greek and Latin verse. Some pieces are included 
whose metre or contents place them rather outside the usual 
range; it is hoped that these will help to make the book 
interesting and instructive to classical students in general. 
There are included a few “ proses’”’ of special interest, and 
also a few translations from Greek and Latin poetry into 
English verse; copies of the latter kind afford a valuable 
subsidiary exercise. 
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WHAT THEY SAID 
AT THE TIME 


by Hugh Kingsmill 


“Mr. Hugh Kingsmill is a master anthologist. His 
‘Invective and Abuse’ was a very delightful possession, 
His ‘What they Said at the Time’ is an even more 
fascinating volume.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON in The Daily Te legraph. 


“Only important matters and people appear in the 
appreciation and depreciation here collected. ... This 
book deserves a wide circulation.’’—Morning Post. 

6s. net 


LAST CAGE DOWN 


by Harold Heslop 
Author of ‘‘ The Gate of a Strange Field ”’ 


The publishers feel convinced that Harold Heslop’s 
new novel of mining life will establish his position 
among the writers of significant fiction to-day. 

Mr. Heslop was himself for twenty years a miner— 
hence the absorbing realism of his story. But more 
than that, he is an artist in his work, and his method 
is not drab realism. He creates a tragic but heroic 
interpretation cf the daily struggle that he knows so well. 


7s. 6d. net 


Topical : 


MUSSOLINI 
OVER AFRICA 


by F. A. Ridley 


A clear account, giving the historical background, of 
the complicated international situation which has 
arisen out of the Italian-Abyssinian dispute. 


3s. 6d. net 


MUSSOLINI 
RED AND BLACK 


by Armando Borghi 


Memories are short and the present dictator of Italy 
is generally considered as respectable a figure as any 
constitutional monarch. The dubious ways by which 
he climbed to power are for the first time made publi 
in this book by the ex-secretary-general of the 


Syndicalist Union. 5s. net 
THE COMING 
WORLD WAR 

by T. H. Wintringham 
“This book is...a marvel of epitome; for in its 250 


pages the author has « ntrived successfully to present 


a theory of war, a technique of battle, a treatise on 
strategy, a description of war’s results and a method 
of ending it ArR COMMODORE L. E. O. CHARLTO? 
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of the windmill, has the moated house for his subject, and has ranged 
the country in search of castle or grange with such effect that within 
the covers of the book may be found an epitome of the history of the 
moat, and of its uses, and of the many moated buildings that still 
remain to us, as beautiful a memoir of the past in the present that has 
been written and illustrated. 


Through Wildest Papua. A.R.M. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. 

In this agreeable story of two policing expeditions into the interior of 
Papua we have in practice the ethics of native administration that it 
has long been the aim of anthropology to inculcate. Mr. Hides is a 
patrol officer in the service of the Government and is called upon from 
time to time to deal with offences which, grave crimes in the eyes of 
the white man, are mere peccadilloes, or simply a just reason for similar 
reprisals, in the eyes of his dusky brother. It is the recognition of and 
allowance for this difference that makes Mr. Hides’ story of his 
expeditions such pleasant reading. His first journey was made to arrest 
a group of “‘ murderers,” who were duly arrested and conveyed 200 
miles through the Papuan bush to Port Moresby, to be judged by a 
judge as knowledgeable and as sympathetic as Mr. Hides. During this 
journey we get to know the murderers intimately, so well done are Mr. 
Hides’ character studies of those polite and cheerful gentlemen. So, 
too, in the second story, we are given a very shrewd study of the pygmy 
tribe who had looted a prospector’s camp of its iron implements ; and 
who asked if it was Mr. Hides’ mother’s country that he was traversing 
so freely. Mr. Hides makes light of the difficulties he overcame, but 
his fine descriptions of the country and its peoples do not blind us to 
the risks run by the patrols. 


By J. G. Hupgs, 


The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. Gurrey. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
One of the chief scourges of our age, most people who care for things 
of the mind must have felt at one time or another, is the examination 
system. Nowhere is its influence more sinister than in the teaching 
of English literature. Dr. Gurrey has collected some samples of 
examination-paper questions on English poetry which seem calculated 
permanently to block any girl or boy’s path to real appreciation and 
enjoyment, such as “ How many flowers does Spenser mention in his 
Epithalamion ?”’ It is easy to remember as bad, or worse, from one’s 
own schooldays. After all, what other kind of question about poetry 
is a teacher to ask which a young pupil can answer in ten or fifteen 
hunted minutes? Dr. Gurrey’s book is an attack on this kind of 
examination-paper, and on the kind of text-book that gives such hints 
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' in the reconstruction of the episode. 


to enlightenment as the following : ‘‘ You can realise the metrical effect 
of this poem if you point to each foot with a pencil and say ‘ de-dee’ 
for each foot,” and as such it is extremely welcome. He maintains 
that would-be poetry teachers and text-book writers as a whole have 
very little idea how many-sided and subtle in its workings poetry is, 
emphasising the effect of one element, visual imagery, or sound, or 
rhythm, or idea, at the expense of all others, and he pleads for a recog- 
nition of the fact that in a first-class poem all these elements are present 
and many others, and none of them has value dissociated from. the 
rest. It is a pity that his strong preference for the critical writings 
and tastes not only of Mr. Eliot, but also of Dr. Leavis and his school, 
has exercised such an influence on his choice of poetry extracts for 
illustration, but in spite of this, and in spite of the fact that he seems 
occasionally to be wandering himself in the wilderness where so many 
poetry critics have finally lost their way, his book is, within its limits, 
a sound and closely reasoned study in the proper appreciation of a 
complex art. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 295 
Set by Sylvia Lynd 

We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for The Ballade of an Anthology-Maker which 
shall have for its refrain the words: “I need not put in T. E. 
Brown.” The words “ God wot” should also appear in the 
Ballade. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, November 15. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 


I was ‘walking down a London street one night when a young man and 
young woman came suddenly round the corner. As they turned the 
young lady took off her hat and cried : “ I will never be the same woman 
again.”” The usual prizes are offered for a reconstruction of this episode 
in not more than three verses in the manner of either Wordsworth, 
Browning, Hardy or T. S. Eliot. The words quoted or an approxima- 
tion thereto must be used. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 
There was a large entry for this competition and the standard was 
very high. I was surprised at the number of competitors who attempted 
to parody The Wasteland, for, although the bizarre in Eliot always offers 
opportunities, his other matter is far more complex. “ Palermo,” D. 
Demarest, Margery Binner and Philip Lamb were the best scourges of 
Sweeney. Of the other poets, Hardy was the least popular and Words- 
worth was really too easy, although the ambitious E. V. Warne attempted 
the manner of The Prelude. He was not quite good enough, and I wish 
some of the other wits had exploited The Prelude’s possibilities. Words 
worth provided two excellent last verses. H.C.M.’s : 
“* Never again,” I heard her shriek 
** Will I the same woman be.” 
* Ah God !” I sobbed and strove to speak, 
“ This must be tragedy.” 

and Isabei Welch’s : 
“The woman I was once,” she cried— 
(Her hatless head was bent), 
* T know I'll never be again.” 
What could the girl have meant ? 

And the very last line of G.T.’s Wordsworth is also a gem : 
** She snatched her bonnet from her brow, 
And held her heart for pain : 
* Alas! ” she cried, “ I’ll never be 
My former self again.” 

Most competitors decided to accept the mystery without explaining it. 
Two or three reprimanded the lady for saying “‘ will ” instead of “‘ shall ” 
and several attributed her cry to the fact that she had either just had 
her hair bobbed or dyed. I could have wished for more originality 
I expected a great variety of 
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PR SCI RISE) SRK SRI RC SR SR OR ERC 


LIBRARY of books selected by distinguished men and women with a special knowledge 


OC GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 9 
and choose them now at the ~S\) 
x Sunday Times ; 
x E m iorvi ON x 
Organised with the assistance of the National Book Council <y 
° DORLAND HALL + 
Lower Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 

SZ Special Features 

“4 Nearly 100 Publishers contribute to a unique display of NEW BOOKS ... CLASSIFIED @ 


of the subjects chosen... 


HANDWRITING EXHIBITS of famous modern authors con- 


trasted with XVth century illuminated MSS. ... ADDRESSES BY EMINENT AUTHORS 
A three times daily. . . . Various working exhibits of BOOK PRINTING AND BOOK BINDING. >» 
A full list of speakers will be announced in the Sunday Times 
— Open Daily Il a.m.—7.30 p.m. until November I8 —— 
Except Sundays (Wednesdays and final day 11 a.m.—9 p.m.) 
. ADMISSION 1/- (After 6 p.m. 6d.) os 
Ticket obtainable from Booksellers in advance, 9d. 


KDC POC DOL DOK DOCK IPBIC PBK POC DOL POC PK 











A NEW START 


N ANY thousands of men, 
homeless, destitute, and 
without friends, are being cared 
for by the Church Army. 
Realizing that there is more 
in help than the mere giving 
of food and shelter, the C.A. 
offers WORK-AID, so that 
needy men may raise them- 
selves up by means of their own 
efforts, under C.A. guidance. 
The Church Army is the friend 
and helper of those in need. Its 
work, based on experience, aims 
to restore those better elements 
which make for self-respecting 
manhood. 

if you have sympathy with the unfor- 

tunate please help hy your gift to 


Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY— 


SCM. PRESS 











Just Published 


INDIA AND BRITAIN 


A Moral Challenge. 


By C. F. ANDREWS. 5s. net. 


Few men are so well qualified to interpret India to Britain as 
c. F. Andrews. v riting as he does with wide knowledge and 
unique personal experience, he puts forward facts which wil! be 


unfamiliar to most readers. 


Just Published 


CREATIVE SOCIETY 


A Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism. 


By JOHN MACMURRAY. 5s. net. 


“Every now and again a book arrives that is essential. This is 


one. ... This book is important because it deals cogently and 
lucidly with certain of the master problems of the age, and, in 
doing so, excites to thinking.” —The Friend. 


Now Ready 


WHY DO MEN SUFFER? 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. 


5s. net. 
THE FATE OF MAN 
IN THE 


MODERN WORLD 


By NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is long since I have read a more thought-provoking book . 
a book to read and to re-read and think over. "— 
Manchester Guardian 


Write for New Autumn List 


Student Christian Movement Press, 





58, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1\ 
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suggestions. The choice finally lay between Miss R. Maxwell, Palermo, 
and D. Demarest, with Philip Lamb close behind them. I think 
Palermo’s “ Femme Perdue” is a shade better than D. Demarest’s 
“‘ Capillotomy ” though neither has really managed the crucial line 
very deftly. In consequence Miss R. Maxwell’s delicious Browning has 
the First Prize and Palermo the second. But if readers think I have 
been unjust to D. Demarest’s effort it is printed below so that they may 
send him their private congratulations. 


FIRST PRIZE 
A New Woman (19——). By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Dear, the hat shall go! 
Nevermore. 
Need I care what mode may sway— 
High or low ! 
Fashions, whorls on whorls, 
How they bore ! 
Poof! They’re gone, with winds that play 
Through my curls. 


Not to have her bills 
(Madame Claire), 
Those accounts, all overdue— 
How it thrills ! 
Now, the sums I’!l spend 
On my hair— 
Such a perm. of golden hue 
I intend! 


Since the Hatless Band 
I approve, 
See, I hurl my hat away 
Down the Strand ! 
Cardinals, and ye, 
Hats who love! 
Other woman from to-day 


I shall be! R. MAXWELL 


SECOND PRIZE 
FEMME PERDUE (AFTER Mr. T. S. ELIorT). 
Between the menu 
and the dessert-spoon 
Falls the shadow. 
(Time is very dreary). 











CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING 





The 67,500 satisfied customers of 
the C.W.S. Bank are its’ best 


advertisement. 


Current accounts are opened for 
Trade Unions, Clubs, Friendly 
Societies, individuals, etc., etc. 


A wide range of deposit accounts 
are also available. Full particulars 
supplied on request to : 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES : 


LONDON: 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 

















Mr. Belliferous with bovine chin 
Uplifts a paper. I adjust a pin. 
Between the trifle 
And the alternative 
Falls the question 
(Is there any sherry ?) 
The hurried man throws up, who danced in Spain, 
A hundred heads. He wishes to complain. 
Between the reckoning 
And the account 
Falls the question 
(Where is the waitress ?) 
But I, accelerating to the train, 
I'll never be the same woman again. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
CAPILLOTOMY (OR LA FIGLIA CHE MupDa ?) 
In the grey pavements the wet lanterns upside down Grizzle, 
The grey cats at their gallows feet gratinate themselves. 
A la lanterne. 
The strap-hanged man emerges from the Underground, 
A phthisic resurrection, bone to his bone, with an ill-folded umbrella. 
Signor Bozzola throws away his penny ticket, 
And the cats in the grey drizzle, 
Grizzle. 

We are the strap-hanged men 
Tramping with a dim Hosanna 
Marching under the Evening Standard, 
And Lord Beaverbrook his banner. 

Under the um 

Under the brella, 
Under the um 


PALERMO 


brelila. 
But she, the hairdresser’s assistant (quel cauchemar) turning at the 
end of the street, 
Turning, turning, upside down on her pretty feet, 
As I shall always remember her, 
With her arms full of orchids and her shoes full of feet 
(And I wonder if I should have sent her flowers ?) 
Takes off her hat for Signor Grandi in the rain 
Remarking, “‘ I shall never be the same woman again.” 
D. DEMAREST 








CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 150.—THE Map HATTERS 
By C. D. T. Owen. (By permission of Messrs. T. De La Rue) 

Two friends met at their club one day, and one said: “ I thought I 
saw Jones’ old car last week-end but was not certain of it as I had 
forgotten its number. All I could remember was that it was an XY 
registration mark with a four-figure number, which did not help a great 
deal.” 
The other said: “I remember being at a small dinner party Jones 
gave in a West-End restaurant two years ago. Only men were present 
and we had such a good dinner that, afterwards, each of us went home 
in someone else’s hat. Jones said later that the number of ways it was 
possible for each of us to have the wrong hat was curiously enough the 
number of his car. However, I can’t even remember how many were 
at the dinner, so that won’t help.” 

The first replied: “ I’m not so sure. I rather think that it does.” 

How many were there at the dinner party ? 

PROBLEM 148.—SOCCER 

This was a pretty simple affair—a little light relief after some rather 
heavy going. As about a couple of hundred solvers have already 
intimated, the required team is the Corinthians. 

The problem was set last month at a Sphinx Club dinner, with a 
ten-minute time limit. The winning competitor solved it in six minutes. 

PROBLEM 147.—THE BRIDGE FIENDS 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: H. P. Finn, 20 Neale Close, N.2. 
Eight points are awarded. 


PROBLEM 146.—ANAGRAMS 
Six points are awarded, 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize, consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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‘in the joints and very hard to cure. 


degree move the left arm and the right leg. 
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SENSATIONAL 
RHEUMATIC CASE. 


The well-known authoress Lily Porthan 
relates her experiences. 


“4 small brown piece of flannel that looked like worn-out 
homespun.” Thus begins the Authoress in her account of her 
experiences of “ Radicura ” packs. 

She continues : 

“ So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the 
celebrated Radicura Packs, but they contain wonderful radiant 
‘minerals, which for the human body mean health and strength. 
And therefore the pack is worth far more than gold and jewels. 


As I have myself been entirely cured of serious rheumatism 
in the joints by these packs, I wish to convince other sufferers 
of the wonderful and rapid properties which the ‘ Radicura’ 
‘packs possess. 

A few years ago I fell ill with severe pains, which began in 
both knees and quickly spread to all the joints of the body. 
"The doctor declared that it was a most severe kind of rheumatism 

Medicines, electricity, 
“nothing relieved or helped. The pains were horrible. The joints 
had become much inflamed, and I could not in the slightest 
New ointments, new 





‘treatment. All in vain ! 

Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through 
‘waking and pains. A burning headache gave me a presenti- 
‘ment that the rheumatism had already reached so high up. The 
‘sight became bad, and even the eyes ached, so that I saw every- 
thing as through a red mist. I had myself lost all hope. Then 
I heard something spoken of that was sure to cure me. Just 
as a drowning person will clutch at even the weakest support, 
so I did at the new remedy which would be sure to cure me. 
It was ordered and it came. 


I must admit that it was with feeling of great disappointment, 
almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan piece of 
flannel which was called ‘ Radicura ’ and which would for certain 
restore me to health. 


There on the sick-table was standing a considerable collection 
of proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of strong 
smelling and richly coloured liquids and patent tablets in neat 
glass tubes. These had not helped at all. And now the 
Radicura pack was going to show them all what it could do. 


It was placed on the most affected knee. And I waited. 


After half-an-hour I fell asleep. When I woke up, after having 
slept for three hours, the pain in the knee had grown considerably 
Jess, and the fever had disappeared. The pack was placed on the 
shoulder. ‘Two days later I could move as I liked the arm which 
had hitherto been stiff, and no pain was to be felt in it any more. 
Now I knew that it was the Radicura pack which had brought 





me relief in my illness. I ordered a larger one. And, thanks 
to these two packs, I got quite well, so that, after having used 
the same night and day for four weeks, I had no more pains 
whatever, and slept excellently. And my sight has grown much 
stronger since I have worn the pack on the forehead during the 
night. It was the wonderful healing minerals which soothed 
and cured.” 
(Signed) Liry Porruan. 

So much for the authoress. But it is not only against 
rheumatism or its numerous forms that “ Radicura ” has proved 
its unique healing effect, but also against gout, lumbago, sciatica, 
neuralgia, insomnia, and other diseases which have their origin 
in defective circulation. Our imposing collection of testimonials 
from persons in all ranks of society and in different countries 
bears witness to this. 

Radicura is not a patent Medicine, is different from anything 
you have tried before, but there is no further outlay after 
purchase. 


Radicura may be obtained from a few shillings upwards, 
from Boots the Chemists, or direct from Radicura-Radiwoll, 
Ltd., 88, Fairview Place, London, S.W.2:; but the 40-page 
booklet and price-list describing the 25 shapes and sizes for all 
parts of the body should first be obtained, as this gives valuable 
information on the Rheumatic complaints not published elsewhere 
and authoritative medical opinion testifying the remarkable value 
of the Radicura treatment. 


To: Rapicura-Raprwo.t, Lrp.., 
88, Fairview Place, London, S.W.2. 


Please send, post free, your Booklet. 


ee 


$d. unsealed envelope will do.) 


S. African readers should write : Radicura Co., P.O. Box 1,851, 


Cape Town. 








LEATHER SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn. 











FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
the “New Statesman.” Our 
catalogues are free on 


mentioning your interests. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 296 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “‘CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 2 5 6 7 8 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
E. M. Wilkie, 7 Harvey Road, Cambridge. 





ACROSS. DOWN. 


1. How the rain will 1. Beverage to warm 
stop colloquially at one outside as well 
the end of a ten- as inside. 
ancy. 2. At either end of a 

4.He would no scale. 
doubt be hot on 3. Exactly describes 
burning questions. how I got the creeps. 

9. I spec mine will 4 ‘The gloomy Dean 
be edible by Christ- has apparently 
mas. 

10: ’Taint to be con- 
fused with a giant. 


joined a community. 
5. Sound advice to 
11. Turning out an overworked 

Hessian. priest abroad. 


12. Final state of 4 6. Gamble on the 
when the daily help beams. 

coloured. 7. Am before it 
13. A tenancy has Shortly. 

been arranged of 8. I'd put up with 
15’s tail. the donkey. 


14. He did not app 
ciate “ field fare.” 


16. Plantigrade m 
hugged than hy 
ging. 
17. Angry state , 
the logs we saw. 
19. How to get tig 
without drinking, 
21. Stevenson pa 
wrote a story abo 
him. 

22. Awoman’s dan 
coat, so to speak, 
23. Plan produced} 

plotters. 


25. Paid about 
pound Scottish. 





15. Angry and not 
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gain the victory. 
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Stop that cold with 


NPEy. 


TRADE MARK 
INHALANT 

A drop of Vapex on the handkerchief, 

inhaled frequently during the day, 

stops colds by going straight to the 

i cause of the trouble—the germs 

Hy) which multiply so rapidly in the warm, 

moist passages of nose and throat. 

| Vapex clears the breathing passages, 

i relieves headache and “ stuffiness” 

qyH and gently stimulates the respiratory _||| 
| 
| 











Ml system. 


' At night put a drop of Vapex on i 
each end of the pillow for comfort . 


and protection while you sleep. i 
Il —_— 
Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- il 
HIl\ | 
| ill 
‘f vim THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. : 


“What's this you’ve 









something that will be : 
both relished by the 
patient and approved by 


ne 


the doctor . . . something 






| Brand’s Essence. 
| 

= ; 
| WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, | =e 
| TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU ; 





| by all means . . . a splendid stimulant 


in cases of weakness ”’ 


In sickness give 


brought the 


patient—Brand’s Essence? . . . Oh yes, 






to kindle new strength, BR ‘ Nps 
and to prompt the return 


EF OR CHICKEN 


| of that interest so neces- BE 
| sary for recovery ... Ess] INCE 
| you will think firsi of 


&  Brand’s revives 


strength 


From chemists everywhere 
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Augustus John, Laura Knight, Henry Moore and Pau! Nash, invite you 


‘© 1935 EXHIBITION (ARTISTS 
AGAINST FASCISM & WAR) 


28, Soho Square, London, W.1., November 13th to 27th, 11 a.m. to 8.30 
p.m.,including Sunday. Admission 3d. (1st two days 6d.). Unemployed free. 
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Handy for town. 

















PLEASE GIVE 





OPPY DAY Nov. 


GENEROUSLY 


Flats face South. 


Public 
Garage for 40 cars. 
RENTS from {125 p.a. 























FRESH AIR, WITH SMOKELESS FIRES 
ABSENCE OF NOISE 


AND 





SPACIOUS MODERN FLATS AT 


N€VILLE'S COURT 


DOLLIS HILL LANE, N.W.2 


Uninterrupted views over five counties 


Living- and dining-rooms have folding windows to Sun balcony. 
Two to four bedrooms and built-in wardrobes. 

Sound-proofed floors. 

——— and every modern convenience, 


Roof garden. 
Nearly 4 acres of laid-out grounds and hard tennis courts, facing 
Park of 100 acres. 


inc. VISIT Show — 3 Neville’s Court is 20 minutes 
from Oxford Circus (3 mins. from Cricklewood 

or Dollis Hill. Write or ’phone for Brochure, ALLSO 
Park Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Tel. : 


way OS by car) or Met. to Neasden 
& CO., on site or at 153, 
Primrose 3344. 














HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Specia! rates are being offered to advertisers under this 

heading for an introductory series of small advertisements, 

Particulars and ations from a: Sane, 10 Gr. 
urnstile, London, W.C.1. 


poeeiar HOTEL. 

Hart Street, W.C.1. Hot 
Bedrooms. Numerous private 

Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 

' per night. Illustrated "Booklet, ‘ * Walks in Old London,” 

on application. 


W — to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 

. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast $s. --* night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.). 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 















EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 


managed by THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, 
mdon, W.1. 





ARLYON BAY, CORNWALL. Stn.: Par (G.W.R.). 
Mean Winter temperature within 1° of Cannes. Golf; 
Covered and open-air tennis ; Squash ay wa Hunting (3 
ag Shooting; Fishi ; Badminton; ous Sea Coast. 
T. AUSTELL x HOTEL, 1 THE E BAYFORD- 
BURY HOTEL, THE CORNISH RIVIERA CLUB. 
Also a few furnished cottages with sea views. 
Write: MAanaGER, Carlyon Bay Beaches, Ltd., 
Carlyon Bay, Cornwall. elephone: Par 198. London 
Office: 12a Charterhouse Square, E.C.1. Telephone: 
Clerkenwell 7847. 


‘THE LYGON ARMS, Broadway, Worcs. A Cotswold 
Inn famous for lish cooking and comfort. 
Special Winter terms from Nov. to Feb., 
per day. Booklet and tariff on request. 





12s. 10 14s. 6d. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 
ANFORD CLIFFS, Bournemouth. Ideal for Winter 





visitors. Delightful Guest-house, situated among 
the pines. Few minutes sea and golf-course. Every 
co Terms moderate. “ rs- 


i Garage. 
Haven Road. Resident Proprietress: Muss 


HRISTMAS HOUSE PARTY, ROCKLANDS, 
EAST CLIFFS, HASTINGS. Limited to 40 
guests. Inclusive terms 7s. 6d. to 9s. per day. The 
best of vegetarian and ordinary Christmas fare, THE 
WHOLE BEING ON First C1iass Foop REFORM LINES. 
Baths and comfort unlimited. 








STEEP, PETERSFIELD (Tel. 376). Small guest 
house; beautiful district: cooking. Mars. 
Rivers, Stonerdale. 





DITCALING. Restful nate at Greyladies, Ditch- 
ling, Sussex. Downland walks throughout the 
Inclusive terms. Modern conveniences. Write 
or phone. 224. 


INCHELSEA IN AUTUMN. Good fires and 
lovely food at Petronilia’s Plat. Also H. & C. water 
and electric fires in bedrooms. Winchelsea 24. 


year. 








OSSA, SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
Lovely autumn and winter stay, recommended 
German-Swiss house, full board from Pesetas 12 (6s. 7d.). 
Write to"Casa Stever, Tossa de Mar (Gerona), Spain. 





RIVIERA—Senall, comfortably furnished flat, facing 
south and overlooking sea. 2 8, sitting 
room, kit bathroom. £9 per month, 5,000 francs p.a. 
Pension if desired. Sea Horer, Cap Martin, A.M. 














BOARD RESIDENCE 


Beds as comfortable as ons 





AT2 26 Norfolk Sq., W.2. 
abroad. 














RYE Sussex. Old Hope Anchor 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 


heating. H.andc. waterall bedrooms. A.A. *Phone 126. 








ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Com beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. ne 61. 


ROURNEMOUTH, Loughtonhurst. West Cliff Gdns. 
Entirely vegetarian. H. & C. ALL bedrooms. 

















N Write MaANaGer for inclusive Tariff. 
\ THE = a MILL CLUB AND HOTEL, 
Wes 7 — SBURY 
A Large Countrified good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century ~ for meals. 
River bething. iding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
gth Terms from 34 gns. per w 
— Be MARKET HARBORO’, 
where pe going North and South, East and West, 
nr to asa’ hree Swans. Now delightful: h. & c. water, 


fixed and odd meals always. 








6s. 6d. room, bath and breakfast. Resident 
HE LAKES IN WINTER. Reduced rates for com- | PToPrictors. Padd. 9461. ae oa 
fortable —_ cottages. - a i m, modern a . 
conveniences. estaurant in beauti ELLAN 
Particulars, LANGDALE Estate, Langdale, Near Ambleside. MISC EOUS 
"Torquay, Howden Court 3 minutes by private a der eh faite De epsia, CON- 
ath to sea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- a. eo is, TISM, 
rooms if required, h. and c. in bedrooms. Tel.: 2807 | COLITIS gnoutie com saints. ——~ re 
A.A. appointed. Professor Merchathott's food, New Research Company 
- ————— | Dept. 9, Normandy, Guildford 
Hotel. Sunny, — 





HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN. 
CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons dail = IO a.m. to 10 p.m., in ali the latest 
ballroom dances. anteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 3s 
PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS”™ UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in al! parts of the 
Globe. extermination guaranteed; from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield Tins 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
post free. 











LOANS 





RIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regen 
5983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANT ED 


UNSPOILED SURROUNDINGS 
HEN you live at Welwyn your house and your 
surroundings are permanently protected from the 
pew of indiscriminate unsightly development. This 
town, only a short journey from Central London, 
ne oy in > of beautiful country, was Le ag 
Seas before a single brick was laid. To-day, its 
road, tree-lined roads, a public —p and 
miles of open country, combined with the pleasing archi- 
tecture of its houses and public buildings, make it the 
most beautiful town in the world. Selection of charming 
houses now ready for ”_ Tie £620, £795 upwards. To 
let, £65 to £120 p.a. Guide from N. S. Howarp, 
Estate Office, iccetaate Welwyn, Herts. 














STANMORE 


A Delightful Place to Live 


Oo 10 miles from London—yet 500 feet above sea 

level. A charming estate surrounded by trees. Grand 

views. Each house built has been designed by an 

eminent architect. A number of plots still for sale at 

i from {£250 Freehold. Apply Lawes & Son, Ltp., 
peroft Avenue, Edgware 





GMALL flat to let in the best and quietest part of 
Hampstead. Apply GOLDSCHMIDT AND HOWLAND, 


1s Heath Street, N. (Hamp.: 4406). 





EFT THEATRE has large office room to let in central 
premises. Reasonable rent to suitable tenants. 
Apply 6 Meard Street, Wardour Street, W.1. 





PERSONAL 
ONN (Rhine). German family receives guests. 
Pleasant home; garden excelient cuisine; excur- 


sions: University. Terms from 38 Marks. 34 Bach- 
strasse. 


SKETCHING class under the Guaies of ROMIL ‘a Y 

FEDDEN will be held in PORTUGAL during 

the winter months. Excellent and very reasonable 

hotel accommodation. For all particulars address Mr 

RomIL_y Feppen, Chamtemesic, Par Vetheuil, S. et O., 
France. 


RIDING nuite in Cunmnt London. Course of 12 
lessons 3 gns., 6lessons 1} gns. Box 915, N.S. & N 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


OUNG boitesie wishes form anti-“ 


camaraderie for widening of interests. 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


loose-end ” 
Box 95 


CHARITIES 


ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Several of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months. Convalescent cases sent throughout 
the year. Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the Hon 
‘TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C.1 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


SAFEGUARDING NEW ISSUES—-STORM OVER CHINA-——-GENERAL 
ELECTRIC——-BREWERY SHARES 


Pvstic contro! of the financial machine is, of course, recognised 
as an essential part of government everywhere—except in the 
few remaining democracies. Major Attlee is doing good work 
in hammering at this point in his election speeches for I am sure 
that few candidates will want to be embroiled in financial con- 
troversy. A National Investment Board and a nationalised Bank 
of England would do the trick, and it is just possible that a mild 
edition of both reforms will be instituted by the National Govern- 
ment if it takes a second term of office. Little by little, even 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is moving along the road to State 
supervision of the financial system. Last week, in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Chamberlain offered the 
co-operation of the Government Research Department to banks, 
issuing houses and brokers in checking the prospectuses of com- 
panies formed to exploit new processes. Within recent times, he 
said, a number of prospectuses have been issued containing claims 
for the scientific value of particular methods or substances which 
would be regarded, on the best scientific authority, as dubious or 
unsound. It is a pity that the services of the Government Research 
Department were not at the disposal of the City houses in the new 
issue boom of 1928-29. I could mention cases in which 
companies have been formed to develop new substances which 
existed, but which proved to have no commercial possibilities. 
An attractive new patent is always gold to an unscrupulous com- 
pany promoter, for the parent company can sell its foreign rights to 
a host of illegitimate subsidiary children and make a killing for 
the promoters. No doubt the City houses, which have no 
technical knowledge, will gladly accept the Chancellor’s offer, but 
let us not take Government safeguarding of the small and foolish 
investor as any substitute for Government control of national 
investment. The former is negative: the latter should be made 
@ positive step towards the cure of unemployment. 


* * 


The economic storm over China has broken. On Friday, the 
Chinese Premier was shot at, and the Bank of England, on the 
advice of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, appointed a ‘“‘ Committee of 
Five ”’ to protect the interests of British holders of Chinese Bonds. 
On Saturday, the Silver Senators from Montana and Utah arrived 
in Shanghai. The Shrnghai dollar, which had latterly been show- 
ing acute weakness on rumours of impending devaluation, 
immediately fell off its perch. Last week it dropped to 14}d. 
—a fall of 20 per cent. since August last, and the rate has now 
been pegged at 14}$d. It was in October last year that China 
virtually left the silver standard, for in that month the Chinese 
Government imposed a special export duty on silver equivalent 
to the amount of the depreciation on the dollar. This policy 
might have been successful if the American Government had not 
pursued its ridiculous silver buying policy and put a premium 
upon the illicit export or smuggling trade in China. There have 
been runs upon the Chinese banks and other signs of financial 
crisis. It was obvious that something would have to be done. 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross had promised to recommend nothing 
until he had consulted with the Japanese Government—and I 
imagine the American Government also. But storms do not wait 
for financial advisers. Sweeping financial reforms are now 
announced. Silver is to be called in, note issues are to be 
amalgamated, and an embargo was to have been placed on the 
export of silver unless the foreign bankers came into line—which 
they have since done. The Budget is to be balanced within 
18 months, and the Exchange pegged at the present level— 
perhaps. So far, there is no economic threat to the Chinese 
Customs loans—the full service of the Customs loans, including 
the Boxer loan of 1925, is about £8,600,000, and the Customs 
receipts in 1934 were £22} millions—but there is the problem 
of transfer. Hence the appointment of the Committee of Five 
to watch the interests of British holders. The present market 
prices of the Chinese Customs loans are set out in the following 
statement : 


High Present 

1935. Price. Yield %. 
Chinese 4}°,, 1898 or 1053 102} £4 8-6 
Chinese 5°,, Boxer Loan 1925 .. 101} 97} i. ae oe 
Chinese §°, 1913 100} 93} £< .@. 6 


| 








I do not know why home orders for heavy electrical machinery 
are contracting, but I am sure that a statistical objection of this 
sort will not prevent General Electric ordinary shares from rising 
still further. A syndicate of powerful British banks and finance 
houses recently purchased from American interests their holding 
of 750,000 shares of General Electric, and I am informed that al! 
but some 100,000 shares have been resold on the London market. 
Now that these shares have been repatriated, it is suggested in 
the market that the directors will pursue a more liberal dividend 
policy—say an increase from Io per cent. to 15 per cent. Earning; 
last year amounted to 14.8 per cent. The results for the year 
ending March, 1936, will not be announced till June, 1936. At 
67s. the shares return a yield of 2.98 per cent. on the past 
year’s dividends and 4.48 per cent. on potential dividends ot 
Is per cent. As an investment these shares are the rich man’s 
fancy. 

* * * 

There are always two views of the brewery share market. The 
“bears” refer to the long-term downward trend of beer con- 
sumption: the “ bulls” refer to the fact that beer consumption 
is actually rising. Both, I am sure, are right, but the “ bulls” 
have for the moment a stronger case, for a decline in beer con- 
sumption is hardly compatible with a trade recovery. There was 
a decline in beer consumption of 106,000 standard barrels in 
June, but then followed these increases: July 105,000 standard 
barrels, August 93,000 standard barrels, and September 40,000 
standard barrels, by comparison with the corresponding months 
of 1934. So far production this year has been about § per cent. 
above that of last year. As compared with the year before the 
penny came off the pint, the consumption of beer is undoubtedly 
rising. Brewery shares were carried to unreasonably high levels 
in the recent boom in “ money” stocks and I can still see no 
justification for holding any brewery share which returns a yield 
of under 4} per cent. with no prospect of an increase in dividends. 
Tentatively I would therefore invite the investor to consider the 
following ; 


Dividend _ Esti- 
Last mated Price. Yield %. 
Sell. Year. Dividend. 
Watney Comb Reid Defd. 16°, 16%, 74/6 £4 5 9 
Buy. 
Bass Ratcliff and Gretton.. 20°, net 22}°; net 126/9 £4 11 9 


Seeing that Bass, brewing the stronger beers, are the company 
best able to pocket the bulk of the 6s. per standard barrel bequeathed 
ostensibly to the consumer by Mr. Chamberlain in his Budget 
of 1933, I have no doubt that “ Bass is best ” among the purchases. 











Oe a a a a a ot ot a oe ee OOO 1 

§ 

PRESENTS 

L. W. PENDRED is a woodcarver in the ? 
medieval tradition and the modern style. 
He has several small and inexpensive pieces 
very suitable for Christmas Gifts. Some 

may be seen in London. Particulars and 4 

photographs from ? 

§ 

LW. PENDRED : 

Woodworker and Carver 2 

PISHILL BANK rf 

STONOR, OXON 2 

‘Phone’ Nett'ebed 4r. ‘ 

Oe OPPS LL LL LLL LLL LP LLL LLL Lee De |) 





J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


417 


The best books, 
pamphlets and 
official publications 
on Italy, Abyssinia, 
and the League can 
be seen at Bumpus. 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
The new shop is on the left going 
towards Marble Arch, between 
North Audley St. and Park St. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





a A 
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THE 
IDEAL WAY 


Healthful Warmth Day and Night 











The comfort of Ideal Warming is constant. 


Going 


to bed, and getting up in the morning, the same 





vield pleasing warmth surrounds you. All day long 


ends. the house is kept warm and free from damp— 
t the safeguarding you against winter ailments. In 
addition, you are always sure of an abundance 
4%. of hot water for baths, etc. a dual, trouble- 


5 9 free service at the lowest possible daily cost. 
me EAL 

pany 

thed BOILERS & RADIATORS 


ases. Ideal Warming is suitable for old or new houses— 
large or small. Simple in operation and perfectly 
safe, burns smokeless fuels, prevents frozen pipes. 


SEND FOR IDEAL BOOKLET E.H.9 


[DEAL BOILERS &. RADIATORS 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 


all 





Showrooms—LONDON: Ideal House, Great Mariborough Street, W.1 
BIRMINGHAM: 35 Paradise Street. Also at Hull 











AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


T is the ultra-violet rays io sunshine that 
roduce the tanned, healthy skin. The 
Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, self-contained, 
portable unit of robust construction, com- 
pletely enciosed and protected by a neat 
oak cabinet. 

The lamp of fused quartz gives 99% of its 
radiation in the U!tra- Violet Region. No 
special wiring is required—it can be plugged in- 
to any lamp socket or radiator connection and 
will run for 20 hours on one unit of electricity. 
The Vi-Tan Unit is an ideal Christmas Gift 


For alternating current only. 
OR EASY TERMS 


ULTRAVIOLET MOME UNIT 
Ask your usual supplier or write 10 :— 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD.,WALLSEND-on-TYNE 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Lamps to the Trade for over 25 years. 
London Depot : Thermal House; 12-14 Old Pye St., Westminster, S.W.1. 


i9 














PRICE £12.0.0 














FOR SECURITY: STABILITY: STRENGTH: 


SECURITY 
FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment 
over the shares or stock 
of 23 first-class British 
companies, all sound divi- 
dend payers and notable 
for their very strong 
financial and trading posi- 
tions. The Gross Annual 
Yield shown is over 


58h 


at the current price of sub-units and based only 

on the dividends paid by the companies in the 

past financial year. This yield does not take 

into account any capital bonuses declared, 
which are additional. 





THE COMPANIES ARE: 


Railways. 

London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Co. 

London & North Eastern 
Railway Co. 


Iron, Coal & Steel. 

Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 

Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Co., Led. 

Richard Thomas & Co.,Ltd. 


Land & Building. 


City of London Real Pro- 
perty Co., Ltd. 

London Brick Company & 
Forders, Ltd. 

Metropolitan Housing Core 
poration Ltd. 


Light, Fuel & Chemicals 


Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 

Imperial Continental Gas 

Association 
Shell *’ Transport 

Trading Co., Ltd. 


“ 


Breweries & Tobacco. 
aes, Ratcliff & Gretton 
I 


Ad. 
Distillers Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. 
& L.) Led. 


Gold Mines. 
as Proprietary Mines, 
Led. 


Government Gold Mini 
Areas (Modderfontein) 
Cons., Ltd 


Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 


Stores, Foodstuffs @& 
Textiles. 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 

International Tea Co.'s 
Stores, Ltd. 

Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle, Led. 


Newspapers. 
Amalgamated Press, Led. 


Daily Mirror Newspapers, 
Ltd. 


The Trustees are 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


who issue the certificates repre- 
senting ownership of sub-units, 
collect the dividends paid by the 
companies, and distribute the 
resulting income on Ist February 
and Ist August each year. 


You can buy sub-units through your Banker or any 
member of a recognised Stock Exchange. You can sell 
at any time through the same channels since the Managers 
undertake to repurchase any sub-units offered to them. 
The Trust is cumulative, only dividends being distributed 
as income, while share bonuses are retained to augment 
the capital value of the investment. 

Continuity of management is assured through the creation 
of a special fund administered by the Trustees. 


For full information write for Booklet KK to 


SECURITY TRUST 
MANAGERS LIMITED 


15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephones : 


Metropolitan 3622 (15 Lines, 


Telegrams 
security, Stock, London 


Doremus 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. wed. Sat. 
ALHAMBRA. Tulip Time. Wed. & Sat. 
APOLLO. Espionage. Wed. & Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Glamorous Night. w. &S. 
DUCHESS. Night Must Fall. wed., sot. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” — Thurs. & Sat. 
HIPPODROME. Please Teacher ! Th, & Sat. 
irc #7] Tovarich. Wed., Thurs. 
PHOENIX. A B’fly on the Wheel. ‘Thars.,Sat. 
PLAYHOUSE. The Unguarded Hour. Th., s. 


QUEEN’S. Short Story.” Wed. & Sat. 
ST.JAMES’S. The Two Mrs. Carroll. ws. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Coincidence. = Tu, Fri. 
SAVOY. The Wind and the Rain. Mon., Sat. 
STRAND. 1066 and All That. To, & Thurs. 
VICTORIA PALACE. Vintage Wine. w. « s. 
WESTMINSTER. Sowers of the Hills. sat. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony and Anna. wed. 


WYNDHAM’S. Sweet Alo et Aloes. Wed. & Sat. 
THEATRES 
ALDWYCH. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 6404. 


THE DOMINANT SEX. 


LONDON’S BEST PLAY. (ELEVENTH MONTH), 


ALHAMBRA. EVGS.,6.15 & 9. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

































































TULIP TIME, 
THE FUNNIEST PLAY SEEN FOR YEARS. 
Georce Gee, Sreve Geray, 


Jean Coin, SyDNeY FAIRSROTHER, Bernarp CLIFTON. 





Prices Gnclading tax) 10/6 to 1/3. Whitehall 2525. 
APOLLO. (Ger. 2663). 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


MARION LORNE & Walter Hackett’s Production, 
ESPIONAGE. 


COLISEUM. 1ST NIGHT, TUES., NOV. 12, 8.15. 
“TWENTY TO ONE.” 


The Funniest Musical s+ or ever staged. 
SUBS. EVGS., 6.15 Sat., 2.30. 








1st Mat., Nov. 16. 10s. 6d., 85. 9d., 6s., 45., 35. 6d., 35., 
1s. 6d., incl. Tax. Tem. Bar 3161. 
COMEDY. EVENINGS at 8.30. Whi. 2578. 
Mats., TUESDAY & FRIDAY at 2.30. 


HENRY KENDALL & NANCY O’NEIL in 


SOMEONE AT THE DOOR. 
OVER 170 PERFORMANCES. 

DRURY LANE. 8 p.m. Wed. & Sat., 

MARY ELLIS, IVOR NOVELLO in 

GLAMOROUS NIGHT, 

with LYN HARDING, BARRY JONES. 

FINAL PERFORMANCE NOVEMBER 30. 








2.30. 





DUCHESS, | (Tem. 8243.) Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
EMLYN WILLIAMS in his own Play 
NIGHT MUST FALL 
ANGELA BADDELEY MAY WHITTY 
GLOBE, Shaftesbury Avenue. Gerrard 1592. 


Evgs., 8. 15 cheep. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON & OWEN NARES in 


“CALL IT A DAY.” 
A BASIL DEAN PRODUCTION. 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 
Evenings at ts Mats., Thurs. & Sats., 2.30. 
BOBBY HOWES in 
“PLEASE TEACHER !” 


Vera Pearce. Wy.ie B Watson. BERTHA Be_More. 


KINGSWAY. 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. HOL. 4032. 
“RIVALS!” «a LIGHT OPERA. 
Produced by Vladimir Rosing. 

“A VERY BRIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE SHOW.” 

—_— ~Daily Telegraph. 


(Ger, 3686.) 8.30. Mats., Wed., Th., 2.30. 
Gilbert Miller presents 
TOVARICH. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENIE LEONTOVICH 








LYRIC. 





MERCURY. Nottg. Hill Gate. 25.6d. to 6s. Park 1000. 
Plays by Poets. Sat., Tu., Wed., Fri., 8.30. Sat., 2.30. 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


By T. S. Eliot. Robert Speaight as Becket. 
Every Thurs. at9, BALLET. (Sunday for Ballet Club). 





PHOENIX. Tem. 8611. MON., NOV. 11th & subs. 
EVGS. at 8.30. Mats., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 


A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL. 
By E. G. Hemmerde and Francis Neilson. 





PLAYHOUSE. whi. 7774. MON., Nov. 11th & subs. 
EVGS. at 8.30. Mats., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 


MALCOLM KEEN, WYNDHAM GOLDIE in 
“THE UNGUARDED HOUR.” 


Queers, oe Avene. on. 4517-8. 


ning? MP , Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARIE E “a ae Mey BIL, THORNDIKE, 
SATE 


EWS in 
«SHORT STORY.” 


ST. JAMES’S. (Whitehall 3903). 
Every Evening, 8.32. Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
Leslie Banks, Elena Miramova, Louise Hampton. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. Bar 1443 & 1444. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
Matinees, Tuesdays & Fridays at 2.30. 


COINCIDENCE. 


SAVOY. Evgs., 8.30. Mon., Sat., 2.30. (Tem. 8888.) 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. Now in its 3rd Year. 
CELIA JOHNSON. ROBERT HARRIS. 


STRAND. (Tem. Bar. 2660.). Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
1066 AND ALL THAT. 4 Revs: 
“THIS JOYOUS JOKE.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VICTORIA PALACE. 30. 
SEYMOUR HI S in 


VINTAGE WINE, 
with JULIA NEILSON. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic, 0283). 9d. to6s. 


EVGS., jt: (Wed. 6 & 9). Mat., SAT., 2.30. 
UP THEATRE SEASON 


SOWERS — OF THE HILLS. 




















Wed., Sat., 2.30. 








HITEHALL. (Whitehall 6692). 
EVGS., 8.30. 1st Mat., WED. NEXT, 2.30. 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


WYNDHAWM’S. Rig Evgs., +. 30. W., S., 2.30. 
DIANA WYNYARKD 
SWEET ALOES, by Jay ae 
NOW IN ITS 2ND YEAR. 








PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 


Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, 
for the World’s Best Screen Performance 
PAULA WESSELY (of “ Maskerade”’ fame) in 


«& EPISODE ” (m. 








EVERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 
Monday next, Nov. 11th, for Seven Days, 


THE SONG OF CEYLON (vu). 


also 


WHAT'S Je left of ‘the right people ong what’s rig! right ot 

the left people all meet at S, Maiden Lane, 
for Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight) 
Estd. 1780. 


THs paper may be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAURANT and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also a received. 














OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
and any other Books Bought for Cash. Best Prices 
Paid. ANNEXE BOOKSHOP, 51 Essex Road, N.1. (Clerk.1807) 





GELL YOUR BOOKS in the best market. Highest 
prices paid for review copies, etc., Kit’s BooKsHop, 

64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
ys LOW offers an excellent stock of second-hand 
books at moderate prices. Catalogue free ; 17 Cecil 

Court, London, W.C.2. 
RITE FOR “PROFIT. ~ Send for free booklet. 

REGENT INSTITUTE (191a) Palace Gate, W.8. 








REPERTORY THEATRES 


CROYDON Repertory, 
Evenings 8. Saturday, 5 & 8.15. 


The Last Enemy. By Frank Harvey, 














HARROGATE White Rose Players 
Evenings 8.15. Sat., 6.35 & 9. 
The Family Upstairs. By Harry Delf 
LIVERPOOL. Playhouse. 
Evenings 7.45. Sat., 2.30. 
Miss Linley of Bath. By Mary D. Sheridan 
MANCHESTER Repertory. 


Evenings 7.30. 
Coriolanus (in modern dress). 


NORTHAMPTON 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50. 


The White Chateau. By Reginald Berkeley. 


The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members o he Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bache Matthews, 44 Archway Road, 
London, N.19. ARC 3845. 


EXHIBITIONS & ART GALLERIES | 


By Shakespeare. 





Repertory. 














EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. so0th Anniversary 
Exhibition, 10-5, Sats. included. 1s. Suffolk 
Street Galleries, 6} Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


HE LONDON GROUP. 33rd EXHIBITION, 

NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES,  W.:. 

Nov. 11th to Nov. 29th. The leaders of the modern 
movement. Daily 10-5. Admission 1s. 








ARLY CHINESE PAINTINGS and objets d'art 

from the Vignier Collection; also recent tings 

by HENRY LAMB. LEICESTER GAL ERIES, 
Leicester Square. Daily 10-6. 





SHOPPING BY POST 








PURE CHINA 
TS original TEMPLE GA EWAY KEEMUN direc: 
from China in 5lb. miniature Chinese chests, canister 
lined, 1§s. each, cash with order or sent C.O.D. from 
Dept. » = ROWLAND STIMSON & Co. (estd. 1885), Stimson 
House, 28 Tower Hill, E.C.3. 


Jehan PEEL. TWEEDS—woven from pure Cumber- 





land wool, warm and weather resistin Full suit 


length 35s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. per yard, 56in. wi ie. Send foi 





patterns. REDMAYNE & Sons, Ltp.. No. 10. Wigtoa 
Cumberland. 
BLANKET THREE WAYS NEW! At last, a 


Blanket of all pure lamb’s wool, WON’T SHRINK, 
MOTH-PROOF, ODOURLESS, and Guaranteed 
years. 8 beautiful Shades; or White; or Coloured 
orders. From 17/6 pair. See “ MODERNA ” at your 
Draper. Send p.c. for FREE BOOKLET, “6 Ways 
to e a Bed.”” YorKsHIRE SALES CoRPORATION, LTD., 
Dept. 6, Parkwood Mills, Longwood, ni near Huddersfield. 


GE Good | Cheer This Year 
J to Your Friends Abroad. 
MACKIE’S PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
In tins 2s. 10d., 5s. 4d., 8s., 10%. 64. 
Foreign postages on request. 
We post your orders on the correct dates 
or Christmas delivery overseas. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS LTD., 
Boxed Princes » Stsest, » Edinburgh | 2. 











HE CARE OF THE AGED falls to the lot of 1 many 
“Thou whose duties lie with the aged will find 
(in “Care of the Ly and the Dyi by Dr. A 
Worcester) REAL HELP AND INSPIRATION. No 
one will willingly lay it down till she has read the last 
word.” That is the opinion of the Nursing Times. This 
little book can be obtained from BALLrkrReE TINDALL & 
Cox, 7-8 Henrietta St., W.C.2, post free 45. od. 


REE BOOKS. Li ht up your mind. Save your 
own soul yourself. Hardcastle, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex. 


NITARIAN Publications FREE. “ The Unitarian 
Gospel. r Miss BARMBY, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





TYPEWRITING, “TRANSLATIONS, &e. 





TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN ‘TYPINS AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 a es W.C.2. 
Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
amgy ay 4 typed by experienced typist.— Mrs. 
Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 





UPLICATING AND  TYPEWRITING, Etc 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed 
ALL work guaranteed _—- and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office S rary or Permanen:! 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL. “SI RVICES, LTD., 
6 Conduit Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4 





I ZARINE. Literary Agent. No Reading Fees, 
4. Particulars, 41 Museum Street, W.C.1. 





EST TYPEWRITING. Inexpensive. 


§8a Sinclair Rd., West Kensington, Londen, W.14 
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F charge for classified advertisements is One Shilling 
and Sixpence per line per insertion (a line averages 
words). One line should be added for Box Number. 
vassal reduction for a series of insertions. Copy first 
Wednesday. The Advert ~ er, N.S. & N., 10 
1 Turnstile, London, W.C.1. ol, 3216.) 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5 hy 

THE STEVENSON LECTURE 
jovember 21st: “‘ The Ethics of International Re- 
ons.” H. Wilson Harris. 
THE FAWCETT LECTURE. 
overmber 29th: “‘ The Results of Women’s Suffrage.” 
Eleanor Rathbone, M.A., LL.D., M.P. 
mission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
stating date and sending stamped addressed envelope 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.—Sunday, 











November roth, at II a.m. JOHN DRIN 
TER: “ THE NATURE OF Poetry.” 6.30 p.m., 
ncert Chamber Music. 
uesday, November 12th, at 7 p.m. PRor. JOHN 
CMURRAY : “ REASON AND REL IGION.” Admission 
Visitors welcome. 
UILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. Sunday, 
November 10th, et 4, ea-table Conference : 
woling World Resources.” At 6.30, Dr. MAuDE 
men: “ Armistice: Let us Pray.” 





HE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 

water. Sunday, November ioth, at 11. Lord 
ELL: “ Moses As A LABOUR LEADER.” 6.30. Dr. H. J. 
IDGES: “A RATIONAL ViEW OF MysTICISM.” 
PS.I. Public Lecture by BARBARA WOOTTON 
on “ THE Future oF Economic THouGnrT.” Chair- 
n, E. F. M. Durbin, at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Wednesday, November 13th at 8 p.m. Tickets: 
mbers 6d., non-members 1s.; from SECRETARY, 
deration of Progressive Societies, 475 Oxford Street, 
1. (May 3110) or at door. 


X EDUCATION CENTRE, Century Theatre, 
Archer Street, Westbourne Grove. The Lecture 
Dr. HODANN advertised for November 11th is can- 
ied. 














CONFERENCE 


P.S.1. AUTUMN CONFERENCE’at Digswell Park, 
Welwyn Garden City, from 16th to 18th November. 
Having formed an Arts Group, the F.P.S.1. is venti- 
ing advanced opinion on questions of literature and 
at its Autumn eee pee 
ERIC NEWTON will explain modern art in his lecture 
“THe DEVELOPMENT OF MopeRN Art,” ALEC WEST, 
Marx House, will speak on “ ART IN RELATION TO 
tery,” and AYLMER ROSE will put the case for 
‘HE ABOLITION OF THE CENSORSHIP.” Tennis, golf, 
acing, rambling. 





Fees: Sat. tea to Monday breakfast, Members 18s., 
-Members £1. Booking fee should be sent to Hon. 
. F.P.S.1., 475 Oxford Street, W.1, not later than 


v. 11th. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 









ICELY C. WRIGHT, so GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, Expert adviser schools, trainings 
cially selected list schools personally visited. No 


afge to parents. 


DEDALES, Petersfield, Hants. The pioneer co- 
educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
mior House. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster, 
INE WOOD, C ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. a 
chool for boys and gir!s, 3-12 years, where environ- 


1, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 





and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
rougn 224. 
) D Bristol TON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym 
stol. 
lic School for Girls. (Founded 1858. 
ior 4? Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 


oy OR ok OE 

Ps D4 - Board cf Governers : Gilbert Murray, 

q., I ] D., D1 itt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 

the University of Oxford. 

fiead Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

x und education is combined with preparation for 
cuzenship, full advantage being taken of School 

eys abroad and of the proximity of the City and 

tsity of Bristol for cultural, educational and social 
ses. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 

ec mmunity. 


od, Pi 











PRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls ont Bovs.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
cester Road, S.W.7. 

JHAM HALL, New Sevenoaks, Kent. A Home 

School for young children, in delightful country 
toundings. Prospectus from the Principal, Muss 
\. WILSON. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 

tACON HILI SCHOOL, Boyle’s Court, South 
Weald, Essex (nearest village, Great Warley). 

eeduca tional, from two years. Applies modern know- 

ese in diet, psychology and teaching methods. Moderate 
es, easily accessible, but in lovely country surroundings. 

‘jority of trained staff with five years’ experience in 

M school itself, Inquiries to Dora RussgLL, Principal. 








(ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
und education on modern lines. Apply: 
Ww ALKERDINE, B.A., 


10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 





SCHOOLS—continued 








SOUTH AFRICA 
S.S. CITY OF EXETER 


From LONDON, DEC. 14, 1935 


S.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
From LONDON, JAN. 11, 1936 
calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL and 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Fare includes residence on board at 
all ports of call. 


Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for service in Southern lati- 
tudes. No inside rooms. 
Spacious decks and public 
apartments. Irreproachable 
Cuisine and expert service. 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALLSS.Glr 






104/6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tower Building, Liverpool 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow 





SCHOOLS—continued 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN GERRARD’ S CROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Cirton College, 

» late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School he aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 











resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
fession, for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 


include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own tamed of 1§ acres 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT. 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely 7 of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres 
ssoft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal of social usefulness. Fees £105-165 per annum. 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL. “Engl ish 
education in perfect surroundings : 
Fees £82 (or less). 


Lakes. 
boys 


All-round 
and girls 


6-18 

ST. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
‘ (recognised by the Board of Education). A _ thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 


progress. Headmaster: H. LYN Harris, M.A., LL.B 

Camb.). 

BROOKLANDS. Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 

education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12 

Traiped staff. Exceptional health record Beautifu 


surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 


I -AVENIR, Chesiéres-Villars Switzerland. Co-educa- 

4 tional (4-18). Altitude, 4,100 fect 

D* WILL IAMS" SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
ORTH WALES. 

meses by Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive tee for board, 


tuition and books. 
Jani or Depertment, ages five to ten. 


1 AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 


are prepared for the usual examinations and tor Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120- et P- a. 





d of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E 
programmes followed, Individual time-tables 
“ Citizens ” +: 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination 
Principal: Beatrice GARDNER. 


entre. 





| Library 


| and one of £10 to a inaximum of £300 per annum. 


| German, shorthand, typing 


OAKLEA, B BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX | (recognised | 


_ | 
arden- | 





CF°. AM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon; 
ealthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education, 
free development as individuals and as members of eral 


communit Independent study. Special attention to 
health ond physical developnient. Pupils ge 4 
Sat niversities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Bex 

REY. 





KX? S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educationsl 
Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 
the pedagogy of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


ALPINE COLLEGE | 
RVEYES - VILLARS, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
4 Boys, 12-19. Individual Education and care. 
Modern Languages. I Headmaster : Le M. S. BARNARD M. A. 





TRAINING CENTRES 





‘TH QUEEN’ S SECRE’ TARIAL cor _LEGE. 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 
Provides an efficient training in bata surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


HE SCHOOL. DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, icdergarten and and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the 
and practice of progressive education. Special attention 
is paid to the contributions of the new schools of oo 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural 
industries. Preparation for Teacher’s Certificate National 
Froebel Union. Further particulars on application. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this C Trains > 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of T 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and M 
Gymnastics, Massage, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees Li6s. per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


“AMBRIDGE TRAINING | “COLLEGE — 

WOMEN (Post-Graduate). 

by the Board of Education. 
rincipal: Miss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professiona: 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligi fe for grants. 

in January and ember. For particulars 
apply to the PrincIPAL. 


APPOINTMENT s VACANT & WANTED 
OF 











FOR 





U? NIVE RSI TY Y < Cc OL ry EGE ‘'SWANSBA. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the 
post of Professor of Classics. Salary £800 per annum. 
The appointment will date from January » 1936. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications must be received on or 
before November 21st, 1935. 
EDWIN DREW, 


__ Singleton Park, Swansea. Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY OF L ONDON. —The Senate invite 
applications for the Uniiversity Chair of Statistics 
tenable at the London School of Economics. 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on 31st Jamuary, 1936, by the 
AcADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W.7 
from whom further particulars should be obtained. 


GOMER VILLE Cc SOLLEGE, OXF 7ORD. 
& —_——_—_— 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
English Language, from Trinity Term, 1936, or if that 
proves unfeasible, from Michaelmas Term, 1936. Stipend 
according to standing and experience, not less than £200 
resident or £300 non-resident with board in C . 
The appointment will be for two years in the first lace. 

Six copies of applications, which should incl state- 
ment of the candidate’s main fields of interest, and pubhi- 
cations if any, together with six copes of not more than 
two testimonials and the names of one or two persans 
to whom reference may be made, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Somerville College, on or before November 
30th. Further particulars may be obtained in the mean- 
time from the SECRETARY as above. 


(COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





Applications are invited from suitably qualified (male 
candidates who must be Fellows or Associates of the 
Association, for the new position of /msmecter 
of Branch “he salary offered is £260, rising (subject 
to satisfactory service) by two annual increments of £15 

< 
post will be designated under the Superannuation Act 
of 1022 and the salary will accordimgly be subject to a 
deduction of § per cent. for the superannuation fund 
The candidate selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a satisfactory medical examination. 

Further partic ulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications, with copies of not more 
than three testimonials, must be delivered by not later 
25th November 

E. AUSTIN 


than Monday, 
HINTON, 
Cry Librarian 
Gulson (Central) Library, 
Coventry. 

31st October, 


NTELLIGENT GIRL, refugee or foreign studer 
might suit, help part-time 3 schoolboys. Must b 
childlover; careful. Pocket-money; bed-sitting-room 


Dopp, Moreto m Howse, Highgate Village, N.6. 


XFORD woman 
morning or by 


1935 


seeks pert-time post 
Fluent French or 
N.S. & N., ro Gt 


” graduate 
arrangement) 
Box 951, 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


UBLIC school man, Canadian and American banking 

and stock exchange expemence, knows both countric 

well, secks post. Box 946, N.S. & N,., 10 Gt. Turnstile 
London, W.C.1. 
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Books of particular interest and importance 
at the present time. 


Zaharoff 


The Armaments King 


By ROBERT NEUMANN. ios. 6d. “A serious and highly important study of one of the strangest 
figures of this century.” New Statesman and Nation. 

“A thrilling piece of detective work. . . . Ernst Toller says it “concerns the world.” He is right if 
the world is concerned to see how nations and their apparent rulers are pawns in the bloody gamble 


over which armament kings and financiers preside. ... This volume is a textbook in real politics.” 
The Star. 


The Defence of Terrorism 


By LEON TROTSKY. New Edition with a New Introduction. 3s. 6d. “ Republication of Trotsky 
is a public service, for whether one agrees or no, it is a quite fundamental document in the 
understanding of communism. The new introduction is characteristically brilliant.” Professor H. ¥. Laski. 


Conspiracy at Meerut 


By LESTER HUTCHINSON. s;. “Mr. Hutchinson was a leading figure in one of the most 
notorious State trials of recent memory. ... For its testimony to the panicky muddle-headedness in 
which a great Government could lose itself and its account of a famous prosecution which cast an 
enduring stain on British justice in India his book is a valuable historical record.” Manchester Guardian. 


The Growth of Fascism in Britain 


By W. A. RUDLIN. Preface by Professor H. F. Laski. 3s. 6d. In such measures as The Trades Disputes 
Act, the Means Test and the Sedition Bill we find evidence of the growing attempt to achieve the 
substance, if not the uniform, of fascism in this country. Here is a book for all who love liberty. 
“Unless we remember that, as Pericles said, the secret of liberty is courage, we may realise our position 
only after the battle is lost. If Mr. Rudlin’s book warns us to heed where we are going, it will no 
have been written in vain.” Professor Laski in his Preface. 


In Praise of Idleness 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. “ Coolly passionate, excellently clear . 

dealing with the clash of politics, fascism and communism. ... The extraordinary contradictions of 
modern international policy, and all the heap of things that we are always thinking about vaguely 
without coming to any conclusion.” Desmond MacCarthy in his Broadcast Talk on “ Books in General.” 


Money, Foreign Trade and Exchange 


By H. J. WELCH. 4;. 6d. “Those interested in modern problems relating to national and inter- 
national monetary and financial practices cannot fail to appreciate Mr. H. J. Welch’s new book... . It 
is the work of a business man well qualified in his subject.” Financial Times. “It is as refreshing 
as it is rare to read a discussion as shrewd, reasonable and sound as that contained in this book.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Poland and Her Economic Development 


By Or. ROMAN GORECKI. 35. 6d. This richly illustrated and well-documented book gives a full 
picture of the economic development of the Polish Republic during the seventeen years which elapsed 
since the independence of Poland was proclaimed by Pilsudski in 1918. A book of interest to all 
students of economics and international affairs. (Ready November 12th.) 
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